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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


THE NEW YEAR. 


Wuar!—another year!—Ah, Time! we do beseech thee, draw up, 
a moment, the reins of thy untiving steeds! Stop, for two seconds, the 
ever-whirling wheels of thy scythed chariot! Give us a little breathing 
time, a little interval of quiet, in which, undizzied by thy rapid 
motion, we may look back securely, and look forward calmly ! 

And yet, why ask it?) Why ask a boon which the stern tyrant will 
never grant, and which, though granted, could avail us nothing? Look 
back! and why look back? Does not Oblivion, with his dark and 
rolling clouds, sweep close behind, and cut off all the view? Look 
forward! Alas, what mortal cye can penetrate futurity,—what mortal 
hand can lift the thick and heavy folds of that broad curtain, which 
hangs before us, and shuts out all the prospect ! 

Let us submit then to inevitable fate. Why should we weary, with 
our prayers, one who will not hear, and who cannot help us? Let 
remorseless 'Time hold on his furious course, dragging the universe at 
his chariot wheels. We, meanwhile, ouR READERS AND OURSELVES, 
unmoved amid the universal uproar, will evoke from our own bosoms 
the calm spirit of serenity ; we will call Fancy to our aid, and, relying 
on her all-powerful influences, will suppose the course of Time to 
stop; the clouds which veil the past to be uplifted; the darkness 
which shrouds the future to be withdrawn ; and the illimitable pros- 
pect spread before us. 

And yet, on second thought, to lift the veil that hides the past is 
scarcely worth our while. The past is past. But the future! ah, the 
future! Help, Fancy, if thou canst! Grant us, a little while thy sec- 
ond sight; make us the prophets of an hour, if thou lovest us; if thou 
lovest our readers, reveal,—reveal the future ! 

The Goddess hears, but her answer is little favorable. ‘‘ Reveal 
the future? Reveal what is not, and, perhaps, is not to be? Paint 
that which has no form? Describe that which has no existence? In 
what terms shall it be described ? with what colors painted? Shall I 
display it joyous and smiling as the first hours of a summer morning, 
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or horrid with the terrors of the bursting thunder storm? Of the in- 
numerable readers of the New-England Magazine, how many, think 
ye, anticipate the future with coincident sensations? ‘The old and the 
young, the fortunate, the unlucky, the contented and the malecontent, 
the busy and the idle, the thinking and the thoughtless, with what 
different feelings do they, each and all, look forward into futurity ? 
Every single individual has his own point of view, looks through a 
different medium, and sees the prospect, tinged with some hues, or 
filled with some objects peculiar to himself.” 

Such is the answer to our invocation; yet, courteous reader, do not 
despair. ‘Though 'Time treat us with careless scorn, though Fancy be 
just now unpropitious, yet never imagine there are not other powers, 
to which we can appeal without fear of repulse. Poetry has promised 
his aid; Wit and Humor are pledged to support us; Criticism is en- 
gaged at a high salary; Satire is preparing some spicy articles; Rea- 
son is a friend on whom we can rely; and Fancy herself, though sub- 
ject to little feminine fits of ill humor, we do not doubt, has a hearty 
disposition to assist us; and, beside these potent allies, we have a grey 
goose quill of our own, rather blunted to be sure,—a little worn in the 
public service,—but, for all that, a serviceable goose quill, and able, still, 
to scribble an article, such as good-natured people, may get through 
with, of a new year’s evening, without more than half a dozen yawns 
at every other paragraph. And without putting the superior powers to 
any further trouble, or invoking any foreign assistance, it is this same 
goose quill of ours, which we have specially laid aside, and dedicated 
with all due ceremonies to the sole service of the New-England Maga- 
zine, that we are now going torely upon. Therefore, courteous reader, 
we beseech thee, compose thyself in thy easiest chair, in thy chosen 
corner, and make up thy mind for a quiet, sober, and edifying dis- 
quisition, 

It seems to have been customary, in all ages, and among almost all 
nations, to make the first day of the new year, a sort of festival ; yet 
one may almost wonder why. At the first view of the matter, the 
lapse of time does not seem a thing to rejoice at. What reason in the 
world, is there, that the maiden who has lived nine and twenty years, 
in single blessedness, should rejoice, that the year has begun which 
brings with it, her thirtieth birth-day? Or what pleasure can any 
body, of any age, have, to find that youth is passing, and old age com- 
ing on? 

If indeed there were any truth in the melancholy doctrine, that hu- 
man life is but another name for human misery,—if it were indisputa- 
ble that the sum of suffering exceeded the sum of enjoyment, and life 
were, what some poets have represented it, a burning fever and a pain- 
ful delirium, which there is no temptation to prolong, and which is 
best ended, when soonest ended ;—then, indeed, there would seem to 
be a good reason for celebrating the end of the year, as something 
which brings us nearer the end of a toilsome and painful journey. 
But the truth is, that, let poets and philosophers speculate as they may, 
men and women, as the world goes, think the pleasure of living, by 
no means contemptible. They love to eat, they love to drink, they are 
very fond of sleeping, and they hate to find themselves growing old. 
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How happens it, then, that they do not rather lament the beginning 
of a new year than rejoice at it! Instead of visiting, dancing, making 
presents, and making merry, ought they not to look grave and thought- 
ful, like men who had lost a great treasure, and should they not la- 
ment, in sad accents, or in sober silence, the irreparable flight of 
Time? 

No,—the world is right; the impulses of nature are more trust- 
worthy than the refinements of speculation. ‘Though time be our 
greatest treasure, yet the lapse of time is not a thing to be lamented. 
Life is, in its nature, progressive; we cannot live without moving for- 
ward ; to stop, is annihilation. Who that has felt the pleasure of roll- 
ing rapidly along a macadamized road, does not know, that, the faster 
his horses move, the sooner his pleasure will be over? Yet does he 
wish them to move slower! So it is with the vehicle of life. To be 
whirled along at a good round pace, to be surprised that it is dinner 
time so soon, to find the week ended before you had thought of it, and 
the year finished before it seemed well begun ;—this is the highest en- 
jyoyment of which human souls are capable. 

Life may be likened to a bottle of Champagne; it cannot last for- 
ever, it cannot last long; it must be tossed off before its spirit evapo- 
rates ; it will not do to sit sipping and sipping. ‘ime is like money ; 
it must be spent to be enjoyed: it cannot be hoarded up in dark 
corners, made much of, and kept all toone’s self; the greatest pleasure 
it affords is the pleasure of parting with it. 

It is not, then, without reason, that mankind have so universally 
agreed to celebrate the beginning of the new year. Yet with us, in 
New-England, this matter is managed in a very slovenly way. New 
Year’s day, among us, is one of those days of jubilee, on which nobody 
rejoices; it is one of that kind of festivals, as to which one hardly 
knows whether they be festivals or not. Our Puritan forefathers,— 
Heaven rest their souls !—had a great horror of merrymaking. Some 
holidays were cashiered, because they were popish, and some because 
they were pagan, and several others because they were—holidays ; 
and this sobriety of temper seems, in some measure, hereditary ; for, of 
all nations in the world, the ‘‘ universal Yankee nation,’ 1s most care- 
less of set days of periodical festivity. 

Yet this same natural sobriety of temperament, this difficulty we 
find in relaxing into gaiety, would seem to be a very good reason, for 
the multiplication of holidays, and for the establishment of certain 
fixed seasons, when it should be every body’s business to be sociable, 
agreeable, and good-humored. As to the two stated festivals, at pres- 
ent most in repute among us, we have not very much to say in their 
favor. The Fourth of July is a mere political jubilee,—a day of bell- 
ringing, toast-drinking, speech-making, and cannon-firing ;—the birth 
day of the nation, to be sure,—the day when the bosom of every true 
citizen swells with patriotic delight,—but a day, too, always noisy, and 
always dull,—a day on which we sacrifice our own pleasures to the 
honor of our country. Thanksgiving is, pretty generally, a favorite ;— 
but, after all, it is a mere family festival, and better calculated to 
strengthen the ties of kindred, than to promote that more free and 
noble sort of sociability, whose only bond is sympathy of soul, where 
mind comes in contact with mind, and heart with heart. 
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It certainly would be a thing of good tendency, if the New Year’s 
day could be made the same sort of festival among us, which it is said 
to be, in some other places;—a day of agreeable gaiety, moderate 
mirth, and universal good humor, a day on which old enmities are 
extinguished, old grudges forgotten, new friendships formed, and old 
intimacies revived ; a day of smiles and good nature, spreading over 
the world’s selfish and habitual gloom a gleam, like the sunshine, 
which breaks through the clouds of a November morning, or the mo- 
mentary ray of generous emotion, which sometimes bursts upon the 
souls of the mercenary and hard-hearied. 

For ourselves, it is this same social and generous spirit, in which we 
are determined to celebrate the New Year. If any editor hath 
squibbed our Magazine,—behold, we have forgiven him ;—if he sees 
fit, let him squib it again. If any wicked, inconsiderate person hath 
neglected to put his name to our subscription list, he has our pardon,— 
on condition, always, of immediate amendment. If, on the other 
hand, there be any author who smarts beneath the paternal discipline 
of our criticism,—let him comfort himself with the thought, that the 
criticism is forgotten,—let him forget it too. If any candidate for 
fame, whose contribution we have rejected, bears us ill will for the 
neglect,—let him restrain his anger,—let him print the rejected article 
in a pamphlet, and we will criticise it, and bring it into notice. 

And, thee, too, courteous reader, we forgive thee. Yes—even the 
yawn with which thou hast read our last paragraph. Go thou, and 
profit by our example. 


THE MASKED CAVALIER. 


Mercutio. Give me a case to hide my visage in: 
| Putting ona mask.| A visor for a visor! What care I, 
Vhat curious eye can quote deformities ?—Romeo ano JuLiet. 


Dear to my heart are tales of sunny France, 
In that bright age when Chivalry was young, 
What time the joyous Science gained Romance 
The willing homage of ihe heart and tongue, 
When Beauty led the hunt in hat and feather, 
And knights wore yellow boots of Spanish leather. 


The merry hunt! in dreains I hear its horn 
Through the green passes of the wildwood ring, 
Mellow but startling, wound at early morn 
In some deep glade or by some haunted spring 
Of bubbling water, whose transparent wave 
Serves secretly some woodland nymph to lave. 


The times, the sports are gone! the horn hath wound 
A mort in sorrow tor the dying chace ; 

Search far and near, you will not find a hound, 
With the true fierceness of the ancient race ; 

The rusted boar-spear hangs upon the wall, 

That marks its lord’s decay—itself about to fall. 
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The hunt is o’er—its shadow lingers still, 

A mockery and shame ! a feeble strain 
Summons the country Nimrod to the hill 

Where friends pas Bs assemble o’er the plain ; 
Hedge, fence and ditch they scramble far and fast, 
Hard on the fox that oft escapes at last. 


Then there were many ways to show one’s love 
To the fair creature of one’s adoration ; 

The surest path to favor was to prove 
Worthy of mention in a bard’s narration ; 

Or in the tournament to take a part, 

By breaking heads to show one’s breaking heart. 


And this reminds me that I have a tale, 
Which, haply, may find favor in your eyes, 
Albeit it tells you of no shady vale, 
Of peace, love, sentiment and paradise ; 
Nor mountains, echoing the bag-pipe’s tunes, 
Played by Scotch bards in want of pantaloons. 


In an old castle in the north of France, 
Dwelt Isabelle de Valence with her sire ; 
Hers was the lightest footstep in the dance, 
And hers the readiest fingers on the lyre ; 
And like all heroines of tales and novels, 
She talked of sentiment and love in hovels. 


Her father was a man of the old leaven, 

And sat in state before his princely fire, 
Somewhat to talking large and loudly given, 

And somewhat easily aroused to ire ; 
And wine, at night, made him still more loquacious, 
When the old gentleman was quite pugnacious. 


But Isabelle was quite a peerless creature, 
Not over prodigal of smiles; indeed 
There dwelt a seriousness in every feature 
Of her sweet face, whose meaning none might read :— 
But every heart throbbed faster as her eye 
Dwelt on its owner in vacuity. 


But Isabelle was kind—for when they brought her 
News that a knight for her was raving mad, 

Of various remedies the maid bethought her, 
And ransacked all the medicines she had : 

And finally the knight was put to bed, 

Where his leech let him blood, and shaved his head. 


The lady was the image of her mother, 
And (strange as it may seem) the father loved 
His Isabelle tor this ; he had no other 
Delight like that of gazing on her, moved 
By conjugal affection,—a strange passion— 
The phrase is obsolete, but once in fashion. 


The poor old gentleman, although of rhyming 
As ignorant as | am, would sometimes 
Catch himself setting syllables a-chiming 
To praise his Isabelle, and these, his rhymes, 
Most commonly connected love and dove, 
Or, for the latter, substituted grove. 
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And once he gave carousal for three days, 

And then assembled many a noble lover 
Of Isabelle de Valence ; if the blaze 

Of Chivalry had power her proud heart over, 
The fate of Semele had then been hers, 
Dazzled by diamonds, clasps and costly spurs. 


And Beauty was not wanting; many a youth 
That knelt before her, wore his own fair hair, 

Rich in its glossy curls, and love and truth 
Spoke from full many an eye of blue, and rare 

Persons of symmetry glanced gaily by 

In dresses, broidered for a lady’s eye. 


Three days carousal! ‘t was a glorious thing— 
And so thought they who sat around the board 

With savory viands heaped; the “ limpid spring” 
Was no great favorite with the castle’s lord, 

And, as he showed but little of the monk, 

His guests, to compliment him, managed to get drunk. 


The second day was spent in preparation 

For a bal masqué in the great stone hall ;— 
The household ran about in trepidation 

To get things ready for the evening ball; 
And, as they always do in pressing cases, 
The rascals broke a score of lamps and vases. 


He who hath ever stood upon the stage 
At the rehearsal ofa scenic play, 
And known the manager's loquacious rage, 
When scenes went all ways but the one right way— 
Viewed actresses look any way but sweet, 
* Draw hard their breath,’ and stamp their little feet,— 


Heard the hoarse call-boy for the players baw], 
And heard those gentlemen refuse to come, 
Heard direst noises rising over all, 
A greasy fiddle and the thunder-drum, 
Yet seen aff these discordant parts unite, 
And the whole play go smoothly off at night,— 


He, who hath seen all this, will feel no wonder 
That, in the castle when the evening came, 
And the huge hall-doors slowly swung asunder, 

And thousand silver lamps with crimson flame 
Lit up the red rose garlands on the wall, 
No single charm was wanting in the hall. 


It seemed like magic—that delicious eve— 
After a day of such unholy din— 
There beat no heart so pensive as to grieve 
When Music struck her tinkling tamborine : 
Spurs clashed, chains jingled, maskers came and went 
Like creatures of a braver element. 


And there, bright sovereign of the realm of Beauty, 
Moved Isabelle, in look and garb, a Queen; =~ 
At her light footstep, with instinctive duty, 
Plumed heads bowed low—Oh! “sunny seventeen,”’ 
That was a triumph for thy girlish pride Z 
Worth all the splendor of an Eastern Bride. 
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The feast begins—the cups of silver chased, 
Blush with the welcome glow of generous wine, 
And fairer lips before had never graced 
The rosy produce of the Rhenish vine : 
With careless grace the moments fled away, 
Winged by the young girls’ laugh, the minstrel’s roundelay. 


* Off with your envious masks! Clash cup to cup! 
Pour the red wine, and be the glad pledge given! 
Who scorns to raise his mask and goblet up 
Shall meet no siniles in Beauty’s earthly heaven ! 
Off with disguise !’’ The maskers, at the call, 
Bid the dark cloak unfold, and let the vizard fall. 


But soft! yon gallant sits, with crimson cloak 
Folded about his form from throat to heel— 
When entered he, or when the silence broke 
That shuts his lips as with a magic seal ? 
Will he not doff his mask? By Heaven, no! 
And all his courtesies are in dumb show. 


None knew the stranger but the castle's lord, 
Through whom, ’t is said, it privately transpired, 
That he was master of a mighty hoard, 
In foreign lands and furious wars acquired ; 
But be that as it may, our annals tell 
He paid assiduous court to Isabelle. 


Her father gave him leave, but swore that she 
Should listen or be distant, as her will, 

Her “ own sweet will” should lead her ; on life’s sea, 
None but fair winds her silken sails should fill. 

The metaphor was somewhat trite, but he 

Thought it a master-piece of imagery. 


But ere the charm of the carousal broke, 

On the last day, the tilting-yard was cleared— 
The tournament would be too tough a joke 

For modern times ; but then to wear a beard 
And handle not a knightly lance, was very 
Like ‘ writing one an ass,” with Old Dogberry. 


The lists presented then a gallant scene, 
And here the stranger showed great skill at pounding ; 
He wore an armor of glazed bottle-green, 
And golden spurs at every stamp resounding ; 
He showed a handsome form, and, ladies said, 
Was unique in his style of hammering a head. 


And from that time our peerless Isabelle 

Heard with delight the stranger knight's guitar, 
Sweet as boy Mercury's resounding shell, 

And listened to his glowing tales of war. 
But when she would have seen his face, he cried, 
* This vizard none shall raise except my bride.” 


Ah! luckless Isabelle—the words are spoken 
That give consent—the secret is no more— 
The mask is off—the hidden spell is broken, 
And bright linnagination’s reign is o'er. 
A hideous face, half monstrous and half human, 
Smiled, as the serpent smiled on the first woman. 
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Light up the bridal hall! Bring forth your flowers, 
And from the convent-steeple peal a chime ! 

For Hymen comes, lord of Earth’s secret bowers, 
Monarch of May-dreams in the young spring-time ; 

Serfs, to the hall !—monks, to the bridal bell |— 

Joy to the many !—none for Isabelle ! 


Alas for woman! woman, last and first! 
The aged dame, the girl of yesterday, 
The beggar and the queen, the best, the worst, 
She of the house of God, the house of play, 
Gentle and simple, they are no more wise 
To-day than when they lost us Paradise. 


This is no novelty ; the tale ’s as old 
As the primeval pillars of the world ; 
°T will last until the future shall have rolled 
Its awful curtain up—till Death is huried 
On the last man of woman born—and day 
Turns, shuddering to darkness and decay. 


Alas, for Isabelle! She was the mother 
Of many boys before her sand was run ;— 
One pea is not more closely like another 
Than to his ugly sire was each swart son 
So, husbands, when hard pushed for repartee, 
Relate this story as rehearsed by me. 


IS A BELIEF IN GHOSTS CONSISTENT WITH REASON ? 


Wuar is a belief in ghosts, what are ghosts, and what is reason? 
These are questions that naturally arise in the mind when the more 
general one, now offered for discussion, is presented, and it may con- 
duce to aclear comprehension of the subject to attempt a reply to 
these preliminary interrogatories. 

What, then, ts a belief in ghosts? Belief, in the abstract, is the 
assent, conviction, and confidence of the mind; and may have refer- 
ence to something that has been, now is, or that will be; or to some- 
thing that does not include the notion ef time at all. A_ belief in 
ghosts, therefore, may be the confidence which the mind reposes, 
either in the fact that they have appeared in former ages; that they 
do still appear in our own times; that they will hereafter be seen ; 
or, the idea of time being entirely set aside, that ghosts may exist 
and appear. 

But, pray, what is a ghost? Is it matter or mind; shadow or sub- 
stance ; corporeal or incorporeal? It would take too long to give a 
full definition of what is commonly understood by a ghost, and, per- 
haps, all have not the same notion on this subject. It will be suf- 
ficient to say that a ghost is commonly supposed to be the resemblance 
of a deceased person, or the corporeal appearance of a disembodied 
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spirit, addressing itself always to the eye, and sometimes to the ear, 
the feeling, and the smell. A ghost has form, dimension, color ; it 
sometimes speaks; it sometimes chills you with its touch; and not 
unfrequently regales you with the perfumes of sulphur. 

The next question is, ‘What is reason?’ The answer to this ques- 
tion has not a little to do with our discussion. Reason is the faculty, 
by which we examine the weight of testimony by which past occur- 
rences are proved; the truth of what is said to be now in existence ; 
the arguments which render probable or improbable a future event ; 
and the amount of belief to be given to an abstract proposition, ac- 
cordingly as it may be philosophical or unphilosophical. 

Our path cleared of obstructions, we now proceed to the main ques- 
tion, on the decision of which hang consequences so important; pre- 
mising however, that we shall confine ourselves to the abstract prop- 
osition, and not inquire whether our grandmothers did, actually, see, 
hear, feel, or smell, these mysterious existencies ; or whether they are 
now seen in church-yards, old castles, and haunted houses. 

A brief summary of the several arguments on both sides of this 
controverted subject, may aid our inquiries; we will therefore endeavor 
to present one as impartially as possible. 

Those who defend the rationality of the doctrine of supernatural 
appearances, seem to rely upon the following arguments, viz. 

Ist. That the universal consent of mankind has been given to this 
doctrine. 

2d. That the belief is a necessary result of the universal notion of 
the soul’s existence after death, combined with our regard towards 
departed friends, or with the torture of a guilty conscience. 

3d. That philosophy authorises us to believe in a gradation of being, 
from mere man upward to the majesty of Omnipotence. 

4th. That these existences may well be considered a part of the 
agency concerned in the administration of the will of Providence. 

To these arguments it is replied by the enemies of ghosts, 

Ist. That universal consent cannot justify belief in error. 

2d. That the belief in ghosts is not a necessary result of a belief 
in the soul’s immortality. 

3d. That the appearance of a disembodied spirit to mortal organs 
is a philosophical solecism. 

4th. That these existences and appearances are not necessary to 
the perfection of the divine government. 

And here they respectively rest their defence. Let us examine 
some of these arguments more in detail. 

Ist. It is certainly a very imposing fact, that all nations, in all ages, 
have, as Cicero de Divinatione declares, placed perfect reliance on 
the truth of this doctrine of ghosts. We may well hesitate before we 
condemn the opinions of the whole family of man; and inquire how it 
happens that they have so generally united in this belief. The reply 
that error cannot be sanctified by time, or universal adoption, is fal- 
lacious. Prove that this belief is erroneous, or that the whole family 
of humanity ever did persevere unitedly five thousand years in error, 
before you attempt to overthrow so plain an argument by mere in- 
sinuation. 

Whence is it, then, that our race have derived these notions? 
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2d. And here comes in the second point in the reasoning of those 
who defend the doctrine. This belief in ghosts, say they, results {rom 
that foundation of every man’s creed, the belief in the immortality of 
the soul, combined with our sentiments for persons deceased. ‘This 
is undoubtedly true. 

God has implanted in every man’s bosom a consciousness of his 
immortal nature, so strong that argument can neither shake nor con- 
firm it. It is an elemental principle ; a self-evident truth in mental 
philosophy ; and so universally felt that there has never yet been 
found a people so brutal as not to possess it. Certainly, we have 
no credible account of any people who were destitute of the idea 
of post mortem existence. It is only in the refinement of civilized 
scepticism that it has been doubted, and those individuals, who have 
thus scorned the lessons of nature, are to be considered as morally 
insane. 

Now, as men believed this from the first, and knew that the spirits 
of their friends, when departed from the body, must still continue 
somewhere to exist, it was but natural for them to hope that they re- 
mained hovering about those who yet lived ; taking deep interest in 
their welfare ; sighing over their misfortunes and rejoicing in their suc- 
cess ; or, at times, giving notice of their own presence, and testify- 
ing their own interest by the music of spiritual voices, or by visions 
of love and beauty. There is not a more beautiful or touching idea 
than this, in the whole world of poetry; nor is there to be found a 
more pathetic or perfectly natural picture of human feelmg, than that 
given by Xenophon in his life of Cyrus, when, at the closing hour of 
his illustrious life, the parent summons his children around him, and, 
after enjoining on them the performance of duty, commands them to 
continue to love each other, and ever bear in mind that their father’s 
spirit is by their side, to rejoice in their obedience and prosperity, or 
lament their disobedience and downfall. 

Ifow powerful must be the influence of such a belief, over the eon- 
duct; a belief that the shades of our departed ancestors are the wit- 
nesses of every action! And how wisely did the Roman custom of 
preserving in their porches the busts of their fathers, enforce, by vis- 
ible signs, the influence of this opinion ! 

Equally natural was it for him, who had violated any of those great 
laws of conscience which are universal, to expect with dread some 
manifestation of the anger of the Deity ; the visitation of a frowning 
ancestor roused from the dust by the crime of his descendant ; or 
the haunting vision of the murdered victim, coming in shapes of 
horror to harrow up his soul, and pursue him even down to the very 
grave, from whose unquiet siumblers the phantom had risen to re- 
venge. Oh, many and many, before the conscience-smitten Macbeth, 
have shrieked in agony—* Shake not thy gory locks at me!” 

3d. To this it is replied, that the appearance of disembodied spir- 
its to mortal organs is philosophically an absurdity. But this objec- 
tion, if it prove any thing, proves too much. Were it allowed, it 
would destroy our faith in those angelic visitations of which scripture 
so often speaks ; inasmuch as the angels are ministering spirits, and, 
somutimes, as in the vision of John at Patmos, the spirits of those 
who were once men. 
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Even if we had not this scriptural proof, philosophy would furnish 
a sufficient answer to the argument. It would teach us that we know 
far too little of the spiritual world, to affirm the impossibility of the 
sensible apparition of spirits ; that man is not competent to decide on 
the powers and capabilities of the soul when it has left its earthly 
prison. Conjecture is by no means proof. And, moreover, it seems as 
absurd to say, or suppose, that a spiritual essence cannot address 
itself to sensation, as to aver that spiritual existences can have no per- 
ception of material beings ; and surely no one will be willing thus to 
destroy the power of communication between the worlds of mortality 
and immortality. No one will dare to say that the soul, when loosed 
from the organs of flesh, has lost forever the power of communing 
with material objects. 

Before we reject, as absurd, the idea of man’s holding converse by 
means of his fleshly organs, with the beings of the incorporeal uni 
verse, let us inquire whether the well known phenomena of sensation 
do not warrant that belief. Nothing is more true, or more commonly 
known, than that the keenness of sensations and perceptions depends 
on the state of the mind. ‘Thus, when attention is fixed on one class 
of objects, another class may be brought in contact with the organs 
of sense, and yet awaken no mental perception. ‘The clock may 
strike while we are engaged in an amusing or engrossing conversa- 
tion, and yet the ear convey no report to the mind. During the bat- 
tle of Thrasymenes, an earthquake shook all Italy, and not one Ro- 
man or Carthagenian soldier felt the concussion.* So whena large 
assembly are operated upon by popular feelings, they are insensible 
of the crowdig, and jostling, and bruising, which they suffer; and 
pickpockets, without perhaps reflecting on the soundness of their phi- 
losophy, shrewdly avail themselves of such times to carry on their 
depredations. 

Any one sense, to whose report the attention is specially turned, 
is thus made far keener than ordinary, and will, if it be the eye, 
discover objects more minute, and at a greater distance ; or if it be 
the ear, will gather sound more faint and far more definitely, than in 
common we should conceive to be possible. If there be excited a 
strong passion in the mind, the sensibility of the peculiar organ ne- 
cessary to be then used, is vastly increased,—thus exhibiting the 
dependence of the physical organization on mental operations. 
And in view of these facts, is it not philosophical to conclude, that 
if the mmd be wrought up to a certain pitch of expectation and at- 
tention, the bodily organs will obey their general law, and be pro- 
portionably keener in perception, even to the beholding of incorpo- 
real existences? Who shall take upon himself to say that the dying 
saint hears not the anthem of heaven welcoming his approach to the 
city of the blessed? Who will venture to doubt that the Judean 
shepherds listened with rapture to the angelic message of ‘ peace on 
earth and good will to men?” Who shall question the truth of that 
surpassing vision of the glories of heaven, the approaching terrors of 
the latter days, and the splendor of the New-Jerusalem, which burst 
on the view of the rapt Evangelist in his island prison? 





* See Plutarch, 
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And after all this, there is another view to be taken of the subject. 
It is—that if our own mind be convinced of the truth and reality of 
its perceptions, others have no right to question them. For certainty, 
whether it be gained by the medium of the senses, or without them, 
is the ultimate stage of mental process; and when we are once con- 
vinced, we can get no farther. All questions, therefore, of the possi- 
bility or impossibility of the fact being as we are persuaded it is, are 
entirely nugatory and useless. 

The third and fourth arguments employed by those who act as ghost 
advocates, are that the notion of gradation in being is truly philoso- 
phical, and that we may consider the existences now in dispute, as 
helping to complete the great system of divine agency. 

These arguments are worthy of attention, whether we consider 
their high poetical beauty, or the dignity of their subject. ‘The mind 
dwells at once, with delight and awe, on the idea of one continued 
chain of being, rising from the animsted dust of earth, upward to the 
ineffable glories of the Deity. And although the narrow limits of 
human knowledge prevent us from tracing up the chain, unbroken, 
from the microscopic insect to the universal Father, yet we know 
enough of the gradation of earthly natures, and of the inhabitants of 
heaven, the two extremes of the scale of being, to justify us in filling 
up the chasm. We are not at liberty to doubt that, in a multitude of 
cases, supernatural agencies have been employed, and that spiritual 
beings have appeared; nor can it be argued that the circumstances, 
under which these revelations took place, do not now and never will 
occur. ‘To say this would be arrogance ;—for no one can boast so 
familiar a knowledge of the high puiposes of Heaven, or so intimate 
an acquaintance with the laws of the universe, as to enable him to 
decide so mysterious a question. Nor is it an argument of weight to 
say that the agency of ghosts is not necessary to the system of God’s 
government. We know not the nature of the means which he uses, 
nor the modes of this operation. And shall we venture into the secret 
counsels of the Almighty, to offer the insignificant aid of our own wis- 
dom, and pass judgement upon the measures of Heaven? Let human 
nature be content to study the will of the Deity, and obey the laws by 
which the universe is governed. 

We think, from all that has been said, the inference may be fairly 
drawn, that a belief in ghosts is not inconsistent with reason. 

In conclusion, we remark, that there is one fact before which, we 
fancy, the advocates of the present appearance of ghosts can with 
difficulty stand ; and we will mention it in order to sustain our char- 
acter of candor in this controversy. It is that, as man has risen from 
a state of barbarism into civilization: as mind has gained new light 
and strength from better cultivation and increased knowledge; and, 
above all, as our holy religion has spread its kingdom over the hu- 
man heart,—the belief in demons, and witchcraft, and ghosts, has 
faded away, until, in our age, (and we may well make it our boast,) 
this “last lingering fiction of the brain,” as it has been beautifully 
named, has almost gone down to oblivion. Rejoicing that it is so, 
we conclude in the quaint language of Reginald Scot, a writer of the 
age of Queen Elizabeth. 
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“Tn our childhood our mother’s maids have so terrified us with an 
ugly devil having horns on his head, fire in his mouth, and a tail at 
his back; eyes like a basin, fangs like a dog, claws like a bear, a 
skin like a negro, and a voice roaring like a lion, whereby we start 
and are afraid when we hear one cry Boh! and they have so frayed 
us with bull-beggars, spirits, witches, urchins, elves, hags, fairies, 
satyrs, pans, fauns, sylvans, kitt-with-the-candlestick, tritons, cen- 
taurs, dwarfs, giants, imps, calcars, conjurors, nymphs, changelings, 
incubus, Robin-Goodfellow, the spoorn, the man-in-the-oak, the hell- 
wain, the fire-drake, the puckee, Tom Thumb, Hobgoblin, Tom 
Tumbler, Boneless, and such other bug-bears, that we are afraid of 
our own shadows; insomuch that some never fear the devil but on a 
dark night; and then a polled sheep is a perilous beast, and many 
times is taken for our father’s soul, specially in a church-yard, where 
a right handy man heretofore durst not to have passed by night, but 
his hair would stand upright. Well, thanks be to God, this wretched 
and cowardly infidelity, since the preaching of the gospel, is in part 
forgotten, and doubtless the rest of these illusions will, in a short 
time, by God’s grace, be detected and vanish away.’’* NoeE.. 


THE AMERICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 


(The editors do not wish to be considered as advocates for the plan proposed in the following 
article, nor even as converts to the opinion of the writer. The presumption that it represents 
the feelings and wishes of many respectable individuals, and a willingness to surrender our 
right to reject what may possibly promote a beneficial result, have induced us to admit it into 
our pages. If a reply should be sent, written in a temper equally moderate, and of no greater 
length, we shall feel obliged to insert it; but we should not feel disposed to make the Magazine 
a channel for a protracted controversy on this or any other subject. } 

Tus is an institution of no ordinary importance ; its purposes 
involve nothing less than the expatriation of an entire people, and it 
is now our part to inquire whether their consummation be practicable 
or desirable. We are aware that the Colonization Society is a favor- 
ite of the nation, and that our view of it is exceedingly unpopular ; 
but we shall not therefore shrink from the discussion. If “the 
scheme be of God,” as its excellent originator expressed himself, no 
force of argument can prevail against it; but if the contrary be the 
case, as we believe, it ought to be brought before the public in its 
true light. 

The American Colonization Society was founded in 1816, by the 
Rev. Robert Finley, of New-Jersey, and its first meeting was held in 
Washington. No active measures resulted from its organization till, 
in the year 1818, two clergymen sailed to Africa in quest of informa- 
tion on which the future operations of the board might be based. In 
1820 the society’s agent and two agents for the government of the 
United States followed them, with eighty more emigrants. The first 
location of the colony was so ill chosen that twenty-seven of this party, 


* Reg. Sc. Dis. of Witcheratt. ‘B. viii. ch. 15. ; 
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including the three agents, fell victims to the climate within a few 
weeks of their arrival. However, the friends of the society were not 
discouraged, and another exportation of free blacks took place the 
following year. The climate proving absolutely incompatible with 
human life, the settlers were removed to Sierra Leone, where they 
remained for a short time by the sufferance of the British colonial 
authorities. Here the same mortality prevailed. Two of the new 
agents perished among others. After much difficulty the natives were 
persuaded to cede a tract of land about and including Cape Montse- 
rado, which became the permanent site of the colony, and received 
the name of Liberia. The emigrants had here to contend with the 
malignity of the climate, and the enmity of the natives, who attacked 
them repeatedly and had well nigh extirpated them in 1822. Since 
that time about a hundred emigrants have been sent to Liberia an- 
nually. 

Much discrepancy exists in the accounts of the country about the 
settlement. The friends of the Colonization Society represent it as 
every way favorable to their undertaking. Its enemies represent the 
climate as mortal, and the natives as powerful and irreconcileably 
hostile. Something like the truth may, perhaps, be gained from the 
statement of the progress of the colony which we shall give hereafter. 

We can only learn the principles and purposes of the Colonization 
Society from their official reports, and from the pages of a periodical, 
entitled, the ‘ African Repository,” which is their avowed and ac- 
knowledged organ. According to these authorities the principles of 
the institution are as follows. 

1. The Society contends that Africa, and not America, is the na- 
tive country of negroes born in this hemisphere. 

2. It holds that the color of the blacks is, and will be, an insuper- 
able bar to their moral or political elevation while they remain in this 
hemisphere. ‘‘ This class, degraded in character, and miserable in 
condition, forever excluded by public sentiment, by law, and by a 
physical distinction, from the most powerful motives for exertion,” &c. 
African Repository, vol. i. p. 34. 

3. It confines its good or evil offices, as the case may be, to the 
free blacks, and we believe (having no evidence to the contrary) does 
nothing for the redemption of slaves. It, however, takes charge of 
slaves emancipated for the express purpose of deportation. 

4. It contends that the presence of the blacks among us is a curse 
alike to themselves and us. 

5. It holds out to its friends the prospects of communicating the 
blessings of civilization and Christianity to the natives of Africa. 

6. It discourages emancipation, unless for the purpose of expatria- 
tion. ‘‘ Emancipation, with the liberty to remain on this side of the 
Atlantic, is an act of dreamy madness.” Sce the 13th Annual Report. 

7. It proposes that the black population of the United States shall 
ultimately be conveyed away through its means, and affirms that this 
is practicable. 

We could quote enough matter from the above-mentioned author- 
ties to substantiate these premises fifty times over; but we hope our 
readers will have confidence enough in our candor to excuse us from 
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encumbering our pages, especially as these, the principles of the so- 
ciety, are matter of notoriety, and are in the mouth of every man. 

We believe the Colonization Society do not wish to remove any 
free negro by force, whether of arms or law. They propose to em- 
ploy persuasion only. This being the case, it was extremely bad policy 
to tell the blacks that Africa is their native land. These people love 
the country which disowns, contemns, and oppresses them, and which 
would fain thrust them forth as outcasts and aliens. With a feeling 
common to most people who live in unkind countries, they contend 
that the land of their birth is their home. The contrary assumption 
strikes them as supremely ridiculous. (We speak from personal 
knowledge.) ‘They deny that they have any connection with Africa. 
They are almost to a man opposed to the project of emigration, and 
resolved to await the changes time may bring forth, here. They cop- 
sider this doctrine as an affront, and it has done more to retard the 
operations of the society than any other cause. Each and every one 
of their conventions, and they have lately held many, has passed 
resolutions expressing the above sentiments, and some of them have 
declared that they will hold all who may consent to embark for Africa 
as traitors. 

We think they are right; this 7s their country—they are governed 
by its laws—they contribute their mite to its support—they speak its 
language—here they were born—here their kindred abide—they know 
no other. It is as much their country as it is ours. Our ancestors 
came from Europe, theirs from Africa; but we see not how that cir- 
cumstance can affect the birth-right of either party. It is an insult to 
common sense to speak of sending them “to their own country.” 
That we are the greater number, and that their presence offends us, 
does not alter the case in the least. Suppose the negroes of Alabama, 
who are a large majority of the whole population, should become free, 
and immediately upon their emancipation should insist on sending their 
former masters “‘to their own country”’—what would these last an- 
swer? The blacks would only be reversing the position of the Colo- 
nization Society. 

That the color of the free negroes is a very great obstacle to their 
improvement is undeniable; that this bar is insurmountable remains 
to be seen. The experiment has never yet been tried. The first 
blacks who came to New-England could bequeath to their children 
only an inheritance of ignorance, misery and degradation. No hand 
has been stretched out to aid them; on the contrary, they have not 
been permitted to help themselves. Prejudice has excluded them 
from the exercise of most of their civil rights, though the laws have 
made them our political equals. ‘T'hey have been denied the common 
privileges of education, and forbidden to associate with those by whose 
society their morals and intellects might have been improved. Under 
all these disadvantages, instead of wondering that they have done so 
little for themselves, we ought to be surprised that they have done 
any thing. 

Yet a very considerable change has taken place in their condition 
within the last twenty years. There are few of them now who are 
not at least able to read. Many of them have property, and very 
many are united with their white neighbors in church fellowship. 
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They are beginning to acquire an esprit de corps, and to unite in 
effecting particular objects. Very many of them are able writers, as 
the proceedings of their conventions amply testify. Some of the re- 
ports of these bodies will not suffer by comparison with any similar 
documents which have of late been indited by whites. They have 
presses, devoted exclusively to their interests, and support them with 
great spirit. The columns of some of their papers are wholly, and all 
of them partly, filled with the productions of negroes. Without 
pretending that this kind of instruction is the best for them, we think 
we may venture to affirm that it has its use, and that it rouses them to 
exertion. ‘They are endeavoring to establish schools all over the coun- 
try—there has been one gathered in this city within a few weeks, 
and it is rapidly increasing. In a word, they have discovered that 
knowledge is power, and riches, and honor, and they are strenuously 
exerting themselves to acquire it. 

We very much doubt that color is the sole source of the universal 
prejudice against the descendants of Africa, though undoubtedly it has 
served to strengthen and perpetuate it. ‘The name of negro has, in 
this country, always been associated with the idea of slavery, and the 
word slave is, and ever has been, a term of reproach all over the 
world. Our blacks are no longer slaves, and when vice and igno- 
rance shall disappear from among them, will not the prejudice disappear 
also? Reasoning from analogy, we think it must. For more than a 
century, our pilgrim fathers held their Indian neighbors in as much 
dislike as we now do the blacks. That feeling is no more. For ages, 
the Jews were as much despised, and as much degraded, in England, 
as ever the negroes were in Massachusetts. ‘They now rank and mix 
with other subjects of the British crown. Christians residing in Ma- 
hometan states have even now but begun to emerge from the condition 
of our blacks. Color was not the foundation of prejudice in either of 
these instances, but the feeling was not therefore the less strong. 
These people have conquered the ill-will of their fellows by raising 
their own character. ‘The gypsies, and the race called in Europe 
Cagots, Cretins, &c. have made no such change, and are now des- 
pised as much as they were three centuries ago. 

We think we may take it for granted that the race, who left the 
colossal head of Memnon and the ruins of Thebes and Memphis, 
to tell of their glory and power, were not despised by their white co- 
temporaries, though their hair was as erisp and their noses were as 
flat as those of the Congoese now are. There is no prejudice against 
Africans, in any part of Europe, where they have not been held in 
thraldom. Our remote Indians, far from regarding negroes with dis- 
gust, admire their appearance exceedingly, till they discover that the 
whites hold them in slavery and contempt. If a stronger proof that 
our dislike is not wholly founded on color be needed, it may be found 
all over the union, in the number of persons of mixed blood. In the 
valley of the Mississippi, especially, the national prejudice has been so 
far overcome, that a very large proportion of the whole population, 
probably more than a third, are mulattoes. 

After all, the voice of interest is louder, and speaks more to the 
purpose, than reason or philanthropy. When a black merchant shall 
sell his goods cheaper than his white neighbor, he will have the most 
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customers. When a black mechanic shall work cheaper and better 
than a white one, he will be more frequently employed. When a 
black lawyer shall have proved, by pleading for those of his own color, 
that he has a thorough knowledve of his profession, he will have white 
clients. The laws do not hinder the blacks from following any honest 
calling, and the cases we have supposed are, therefore, possible. If, 
two hundred years hence, the free negroes shall have made no ma- 
terial advance toward political equality, or having made a consider- 
able one, if the prejudice sha!] not have disappeared, we think it 
will then be time to adopt the sentiment of the Colonization Society, 
and to say that a black skin is a natural and therefore a just cause of 
offence. 

It seems to be admitted on ail hands that the presence of slaves is 
a curse to our country, a drawback on our prosperity, which we would 
be rid of, could we discover the means. The slave-holders themselves 
concur in these sentiments. It needs no argument to prove that the 
slave states have more reason to wish their slaves in Africa, than the 
free ones to desire the removal of the free blacks. The condition of 
the slaves must necessarily be bettered by emigration, even should 
they perish in the process of acclimation; for death is surely preferable 
to hopeless thraldom. Why then do not the Colonization Society con- 
fer their benefits on those who need them most? Why do they over- 
look the many utterly wretched for the sake of the few who are but 
partially so? But it is now our business to inquire what reason we, 
the people of the free states, have to desire the removal of the black 
portion of our population. 

We do not believe that the presence of the free blacks is disadvan- 
tageous to us. They are too 1ew to taint our blood, being but about 
half a million in all. These are almost all seamen, or daily laborers, 
and are as harmless and inoffensive as the whites of the same class. 
We believe that their capacity to labor is equal. When they are gone, 
white men must hew our wood, draw our water, and perform our me- 
nial offices. ‘They supply the place of so many whites, who may be 
spared for higher purposes. If their presence be a disadvantage, 
indeed, that disadvantage cannot become greater, for they do not in- 
crease in the same ratio with the whites. We have still room for them, 
certainly. ‘They do not resist the laws, or interfere with us in any 
respect. They are too few to affect white laborers, materially, as it 
respects the chance of employment, and moreover, these last are 
mostly aliens, who have not the claim of being our fellow-countrymen. 
The free blacks do us some good and no harm. If they improve, 
their usefulness will increase; if they do not, we shall be none the 
worse. Why then should we drive so many humble and serviceable 
Helots from our soil? ‘The answer will probably be that they are not 
satisfied with their lowly condition, that they are becoming more intel- 
ligent, and that they will communicate their discontent to the slaves. 
If this is not the motive of those who wish their removal, we can see 
no other. 

Were the effects of the proceedings of the Colonization Society 
contined to Africa, we should be among its warmest friends. That 
civilization and Christianity should take root and flourish, and over- 
spread that unhappy peninsula, must be the desire of every person of 
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common humanity. Would to Heaven that such a consummation 
might take place! The cessation of the slave trade would be one 
blessed result. ‘Ihe cruel wars which keep that beautiful land deso- 
late would cease—the lion and the tiger would retire before the face 
of man—the jungle would become a corn-field—no future Captain 
Riley would tell how, when wrecked on the coast, he was evil-entreat- 
ed and haled away into captivity by the natives—the fetiche tree 
would give place to the village spire, and the church bells would be 
heard instead of the conch and the war-horn. Above all, we should 
have repaired a million of wrongs. A glorious picture, indeed. And 
what are the means we employ to bring such things to pass? We do 
not send over men of talents and learning, (at least not many of 
them ;) we do not send over artizans, we do not send over farmers. We 
send over yearly about a hundred men, women and children, confess- 
edly the most ignorant, the most helpless, and the most depraved among 
the lowest of our lowest class. These are not the persons to tame the 
wilderness, or convert the heathen. They cannot improve by associat- 
ing with each other. They must sink into the barbarism of the sur- 
rounding tribes unless preserved by the missionaries and other agents 
of the Society; and these, we are happy to say, have done much, and 
may do more. 

Since the Colonization Society commenced operations they have 
exported about two thousand blacks, of whom one fourth were slaves, 
emancipated for this express purpose. The colony has also received 
an accession of a few hundred blacks taken from slave ships captured 
on the coast. 

The colony has now two thousand inhabitants only, so that we 
must suppose that there is some truth in the accounts we have receiv- 
ed of the malignity of the climate, since it has devoured the whole 
natural increase of the emigrants, and the slaves by whom the settle- 
ment has been augmented, not to speak of the missionaries and 
agents whose bones rest in the soil of Liberia. In fact the progress of 
the colony has been backward, as far as it respects numbers. The 
original settlement of New-England was considered a desperate under- 
taking, yet the process of population was never retrograde, nor even 
stationary, for half the length of time the Colonization Society has 
been in operation. In short, the Society has altogether failed in one 
of its great objects, the civilization and conversion of Africa. All the 
industry and Christianity in Liberia has been carried thither, and has 
there remained stationary, or worse, and all that has been carried 
thither is not to be found there now. 

Yet the good men who have taken it on themselves to watch and 
guard the exiles have not been idle. Liberia can boast of its gardens, 
and cultivated fields, of its church and its school. Let us hope that, 
the first dangers and difficulties attending the settlement of a new 
country being now overcome, the colonists may increase in numbers 
and prosperity. Let us hope that this small germ may give being to 
an independent and happy nation. 

The principal ground on which we object to the Colonization So- 
ciety is, that it holds up to the people of the United States hopes 
which can never be realized, and which tend to perpetuate the degra- 
dation of the blacks at home. By persuading the free negroes that 
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they never can be happy or respected here, it extinguishes their hopes 
and better feelings, and takes away their motives for honorable exer- 
tion. The remote prospect, too, of a gradual but ultimately entire 
removal of the race, serves to quiet the consciences of many who would 
otherwise endeavor to remove a great shame and scandal from the 
land. Let us now see if the means within the reach of the Society 
are adequate to remove the evil, or even any considerable part of it. 

There are two millions and a half of colored persons in the United 
States at the very least. Their annual increase has been estimated 
at fifty-six thousand. The expense of removing each individual is, 
according to the African Repository, thirty dollars. At this rate it 
would require 1,780,000 dollars to remove the increase of a single 
year. And could this be done yearly it would merely keep the black 
population stationary, supposing the emigrants to be taken from the 
mass indiscriminately, without regard to sex or age. 

The increase of the free blacks, alone exceeds eleven thousand an- 
nually. It would require 330,000 dollars to transport their increase 
for a single year, calculating the expense at the rate given by the So- 
ciety. Now the Society has never owned half that sum during the 
whole period of its existence. 

No great nation was ever depopulated by emigration, and were the 
negroes by themselves, they would constitute a great nation. Is Ire- 
jand the less crowded, because of the many thousands she has cast on 
the shores of other lands? Her present condition may answer the 
question. ‘To depopulate a country, the emigration must be greater 
than the increase. 

To get entirely rid of the black population, we must therefore ex- 
port more than the increase. Let us suppose a plan to effect this ob- 
ject in any given time, thirty years for example. We must transport 
at least 100,000 per annum. This will cost us three millions of dol- 
lars a year. But it is useless to pursue the calculation further, since 
it is self-evident that the 1,780,000 dollars, which would be requisite 
to transport the mere increase, can never be raised. It is barely with- 
in the limits of possibility that the Society may ever be able to raise 
the sum required to transport the increase of the free blacks alone. If 
we say that it has expended 150,000 dollars since its existence began, 
we believe we shall exceed the truth; and it is by no means probable 
that its receipts will ever hereafter be materially augmented. The 
scheme has had the decided approbation of the American people ever 
since it was first devised ; it has been constantly before the public, and 
has probably attained the maximum of its popularity. 

Our calculations above are based on the assumption that the owners 
of slaves would give them up willingly, without fee or reward. Unless 
that should take place, the price of transportation would be collected 
in vain. We leave it to our readers to judge whether such liberality 
can be expected. And if the government should consent to purchase 
a hundred thousand slaves annually for deportation, the expense would 
be twenty-three millions per annum, estimating their price at the mod- 
erate sum of two hundred dollars each. We also leave it to our 
readers, whether such an act of ultra legislation can be expected. 

Let us now see what the Colonization Society has done toward 
thinning the numbers of the negroes. It has been in operation four- 
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teen years, and during that time has transperted two thousand persons 
only, some trifle more than the increase of a fortnight. When we be- 
lieve that the ocean can be scooped dry with a bucket, we shall also 
believe that they can effect the chanye to which the public looks for- 
ward so confidently. 

On expressing our opinions on this subject, we have frequently been 
asked, what, had we the power, we would do with our biack popula- 
tion? and this is a question more easily put than answered. On one 
point, however, we are decided ; we would make no attempt to 
remove the negroes; being firmly convineed that it is utterly im- 
practicable. That the members of the Colonization Society are good 
men, that they are actuated by the purest motives, we firmly believe ; 
but we believe, as firmly, that their labors are misdirected, inasmuch as 
they tend to make us impatient under a misfortune which we must en- 
dure, and to foment and increase tiie already too great dislike of the 
two races to each other. 

The reasons which we have most often heard in favor of the con- 
tinuance of slavery are these. We acknowledge the criminality of 
the system in the abstract, we deplore its existence, and we would be 
rid of it if we could. But the evil was entailed on us by our fathers, 
and we are not responsible ior it. We cannot, however, emancipate 
our slaves. ‘They have not the habits which would fit them for tree 
men ; they are ignorant of the arts cf life; they are, moreover, shitt- 
less and ignorant, and would probably perish of want, were they 
emancipated immediately. Add to tis, that they smart under a sense 
of wrong, and would, perhaps, slay us for our pains. We can devise 
no means of a safe and gradual abolition, save those offered by the 
Colonization Society. We have not made these a subject of con- 
sideration but we hope they may answer the purpose. Finally, if we 
set them free, and if none of the above-mentioned evils come to pass, 
they will remain in contact with us, which is very disagreeable ; they 
will acquire power and property, and at last become half owners of all 
the southern states. This last consideration alone ought to be a con- 
clusive argument against emancipation, unless followed by emigra- 
tion. 

We are compelled here to beg the question; but we believe our 
readers will readily allow that these are the sentiments usually in the 
mouths of the advocates of the Coionization Society. We think it 
will not be hard to answer them all. We, the present generation, are 
not, indeed, answerable for the iniroduction of slavery; but, if any 
safe means to remove the curse shou.d offer, and we do not avail our- 
selves of it, we shall stand with our fathers in the relation of the re- 
ceiver with the thief. How do we know that no such means can be 
devised? Have we ever sought for them? We have not: and the 
neglect is in itself highly crimina! ‘The only scheme of the kind 
which has been offered to our acceptance is that of the Colonization 
Society, and the experience of fourteen years has proved that to be 
futile. Let us therefore seek some other. 

As we cannot get rid of our slaves, Jet us see how we can render 
their presence safe and tolerable to ourselves and to them. Here they 
are, and here they will remain, either as our friends or as our ene- 
mies. If we do not set them free, they will, ere long, at least try to 
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set themselves free. ‘The increasing intelligence of the free blacks 
begins to have its effect on them. ‘The case is a crying one. The 
voice of insurrection reaches us on every wind. It is undeniable that 
the tranquility of the South is gone. She sends forth a voice of sor- 
row and lamentation, ‘‘ Ramah weeping for her children.” It is to 
be feared that this is but the beginning of trouble. As it is, life is not 
secure ; property has lost its value. Penal enactments and bloody 
retaliation only make the matter worse. ‘The ignorance of the slaves 
is no security—it cannot continue. They are beginning to learn that 
“all men are born free and equal,” and to act upon that knowledge. 
Insurrection after insurrection may be put down; the slaves would 
probat ly be defeated in a general servile war; but in the meanwhile 
what is the condition of the south? Eve ry man has his hand on the 
sword. It is better that our brethren should give up their slaves, 
though their legal property, than that such a state of things should 
continue. Something must be done, and speedily. 

The slaves now maintain themselves and their masters too; it will 
be strange if they cannot maintain themselves alone. We cannot see 
how emancipation would relax their muscles or otherwise disqualify 
them from labor. It is true, there is some danger in immediate aboli- 
tion, but it seems to us that there is more in the continuance of slavery. 
If we give them freedom we shall have a claim on their gratitude; if 
we do not, they have every thing to hate, but nothing to love us for. 
Had we not better give with a — grace ‘what we cannot safely hold? 
Supposing sucha ¢ ee to be peaceably effected, the present gen- 
eration of slave holders need fear no material diminution of their im- 
portance. ‘The negroes are laborers now ; they would then be nothing 
more. The two parties would still be in the relative situations of 
master and servant. 

Why do not the legislatures of the slave states deliberate on meas- 
ures to cure tae malady radically, instead of administering remedies 
which only give partial reiiei, and leave the system in a worse condi- 
tion than betore? Abolish siavery, and the negroes have nothing to 
contend for—draw the bonds closer, and every further restriction, 
every stripe, 1s an additional incentive to revenge, a motive for insur- 
rection and massacre. Instead of wiping out the score of wrong, the 
slave-holders seem to be endeavoring, to put its discharge out of their 
own power. Policy, if not humanity, should suggest a different course. 

We are well aware of the present unfitness of the negroes to ex- 
ercise the rights of free men, or to possess the smallest political power. 
We believe that an instant, general abolition would involve them in very 
many dithculties. Yet, we think, that their condition would be bet- 
tered even by this measure. Which of ourselves would not prefer a 
life of freedom, though accompanied by every hardship human nature 
is capable of enduring, to the mere animal enjoyments of a life of 
hopeless servitude, ignorance and degradation? We are sometimes 
told, indeed, that the slaves are well treated, not over-wrought, fed, 
and comfortably clad, and that they would not be free if they could. 
We grant that this is true of a great many of them, but what then? 
The same things may be said of domestic cattle, and the slave, who 
feels thus, is no whit, moraily, superior to his feilow slave, the horse or 
ox he drives. But this is not wue of the great body of slaves. If they 
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are generally well treated, contented, and happy, how is it that we 
find a dozen runaways advertised in every southern paper that reaches 
us, and how is it that these are most commonly identified by the scars 
of the whip ? 

We think a safe method of gradual abolition may be devised, which 
will injure neither the master nor the slave. Let us suppose that the 
slave-holders of a single state consent and agree to give freedom, ten 
years hence, to every slave, who, during that period, shall have been 
sober, industrious, and obedient. Suppose, that after that time, each 
planter shail divide his plantation among his freedmen, and allow them 
to cultivate it on shares, as his tenants. Let us suppose that freedom 
from personal violence and restraint is the sole reward of ten years of 
good behavior,—will not the slaves still have the most powerful motive 
to exertion? Will it not be their interest to serve, and to be at peace 
with their masters? Will not this ten years’ training go far to remove 
their unfitness for freedom? Will this system injure either of the in- 
terested parties? The planter would neither part with his lands nor 
his income. He would only give up the market price of his slaves, and 
he would receive peace and safety in exchange. He would convert 
deadly enemies into friends, and, after all, would only relinquish what 
he has no moral right to retain, and what, in all probability, will 
otherwise be wrested from him, or from his posterity. 

Suppose that the legislature of this supposed state should then pass a 
law, admitting each freedman to all the further privileges of citizenship, 
five years after the date of emancipation—provided, always, the said 
freedman should be able to produce a certificate of his previous good 
conduct, and of his ability to read and write. Magistrates and min- 
isters of the gospel might be empowered to grant such certificates. 
Would not this system, or something like it, do away with all unchari- 
tableness on the part of the blacks, and silence the voice of insurrec- 
tion forever. It seems to us, that if the blacks be indeed men, ac- 
cessible to the common feelings of humanity, such a system would 
have an all-important effect on them. It would make the curse a 
blessing, and give our country two millions of useful citizens, instead 
of the same number of contented brutes and discontented foes who 
now burthen our soil. In half a century the United States would not 
be disgraced by the presence of a single slave, and probably this 
change would be effected in much less time. 

This scheme would indeed eventually make the blacks joint owners 
of the soil with the whites, and equal sharers of the powers of govern- 
ment. Why, if they qualify themselves for this situation, should it 
not be so? We believe no reason can be alleged why it should not, 
apart from their color. If an amalgamation of the two colors is dread- 
ed, is it not in rapid progress now? And if the negroes must remain 
on the soil, is it not better that they should remain as intelligent 
friends than as brutal enemies ? 

We are often told, that we of the free states have no interest in the 
matter, and that we have no right to meddle with our neighbors, what- 
ever they may do. We hold that we have that right, and that we are 
interested. By buying the produce of slave labor, we do as much to 
perpetuate the system as the slave-holders themselves. We have 
guaranteed the existence of slavery, by acceding to the federal con- 
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stitution. We share the national reproach, and we are liable to be 
called on to suppress insurrection. The only difference between us 
and our southern brethren is, that we do not wield the scourge with 
our own hands, and that our lives are not in danger. And we have 
no interest to oppose such a change as we have suggested; for why 
should we care whether we buy our cotton and sugar from blacks or 
whites, if both sell at the same price ? 

We have given our views of the Colonization Society, and of the 
practicability of extinguishing slavery in the United States, by other 
and speedier means than theirs. We rest the case here. 





HYMN TO PLUTUS. 


Imitated from the Greek. 


ALL-POWERFUL Wealth !—before thy shrine, 
Humble and low I bow; 

Peace, Virtue, Conscience, I resign; 
Oh! listen to my vow! 


No deed so foul, no act so mean, 
That I will stop or shrink ; 

Wherever riches can be seen, 
I'll follow to the brink ; 


‘ And though the precipice look down 
An hundred thousand feet, 
And Hell, with all its terrors, frown, 
And round the bottom beat ;— 


Though signs from Heaven bid me beware, 
And Earth cry out, For shame! 

I ‘ll neither heed the lightning’s glare, 
Nor dread my fellow’s blame ;— 


But clasp the treasure to my heart, 
The dearer for its cost, 

And we will never, never, part, 
Till life itself be lost. 


Friendship and Love may both combine, 
Honor and Justice join, 

But for them both, I ’ll not resign, 
One single copper coin. 


Oaths, the same day, I ‘ll take and break, 
Religion I ’ll not know, 

My heart shall never idly ache, 
With pangs for others’ wo. 


All-powerful Wealth !—before thy shrine, 
Humble and low I bow, 

Peace, Virtue, Conscience, I resign ; 
Oh, listen to my vow! 


N 











SELECTIONS FROM THE PAPERS OF AN IDLER. 
NO. iif. 
FEELING AND SENTIMENT. 

Tus title does not exactly express the subject I propose to discuss. 
I wish to say a few words upon two very different modifications of that 
feeling of sympathy for one another, both in joy and sorrow, which is 
common to the whole human race. By Sentiment 1 mean to express 
the abstract of that idea of which sentimental is the concrete. It is 
keenly and vividly alive to whatever afflicts humanity, and if, by an act 
of volition, it could convert sorrow into joy, the exercise of this power 
would turn this world into a Paradise ; but it shrinks from the toil, the 
privations and the sacrifices, which must be gone through, long after 
the thrilling impulse of charity has subsided, by him who would be a 
faithful laborer in the noble cause of humanity. It rather selects those 
forms of distress which have somewhat of a romantic beauty and in- 
terest, which are gratifying to the taste, and the contemplation of 
which may throw him into that luxurious and dream-like melancholy, 
which unnerves the soul and makes it unfit for efficient action ; but it 
recoils from the smoke, the dirt, the coarse language and the uncouth 
manners, which, in this world of stern realities, usually attend upon 
extreme want. Feeling, on the other hand, cares for none of these 
things. It flies to the relief of distress, in however offensive a shape 
it may appear. Its sensibilities are less keen, and its impulses less 
strong, than those of Sentiment, but its good deeds are far more 
numerous and valuable. It relieves distress, partly from a sense of 
duty, and partly from the exquisite gratification which it derives from 
so doing. It is entirely independent of taste; it is enough for it to 
know that there is a human being that can, by its efforts, be made 
happier, and it makes no difference, how disagreeable the suffering in- 
dividual may be, or how disgusting the situation in which he is placed. 
There is, also, another difference between them. ‘The man of senti- 
ment may have his sensibilities called forth by a tale of distress, which 
the sober man of feeling listens to with cold indifference, because he 
knows it to be the result of indolence or vice; while, if it be unde- 
served, and the effect of uncontrollable circumstances, he will give 
diligent heed to it, though it be of so common-place and every-day a 
nature, as not to awake the attention of the other at all. Sentiment is 
more vivid in its emotions, Feeling more lasting. Sentiment is often 
eloquent, where Feeling is silent ; Sentiment often weeps, where Feeling 
appears unmoved. But by the next hour, Sentiment will have for- 
gotten all about it, while Feeling is busily occupied in contriving ways 
and means for speedy and effectual relief. There is a difference in 
the kinds of gratification which they seek after, and the motives which 
operate upon them. Sentiment loves to read or hear of distress, be- 
cause it gives it a sort of intellectual excitement, furnishes a spring 
and impulse to the mind, makes it more creative, and the tongue more 
eloquent. It feels a strong wish to relieve, but the wish itself, though 
ungratified, is a highly pleasurable sensation. Feeling, on the other 


hand, wants to do good ; it ts the heart that is stimulated, and not the 
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mind ; it is a source of pain to hear of afflictions which are out of its 
reach. It never thinks of sitting down and letting the imagination 
create, out of real sorrow, a succession of sad, yet delicious sensations. 
It, indeed, objects to such conduct on the score of principle. It views 
it as something akin to extracting food for laughter and amusement 
from the same source. 

Sentiment is eloquent at all public charitable meetings, where Feel- 
ing is a quiet listener ; while Feeling is seen in the cold garrets and 
damp cellars, where some poor sufferer is left alone with his God 
to die, and where Sentiment, with its delicate nerves, would faint 
with horror. Sentiment will head a subscription paper with a glowing 
appeal in behalf of the distressed object, but Feeling will go about from 
house to house to solicit contributions. Sentiment talks beautifully on 
the duties of charity, benevolence, and sympathy for misfortune, but 
Feeling practises them. Sentiment will weep with those that mourn, 
but Feeling comforts them. 

There are no subjects on which men are more apt to form erroneous 
opinions about each other, than those of good feeling, kindness of 
heart, and genuine sensibility. Many a one passes for a man of ex- 
quisite feeling, because he has a trick of speaking tremulously, and 
‘achrymal glands which are easily excited. But words are as cheap 
as air, and tears cost but little to him who has the knack (as many 
have) of making them come when he will. ‘The very man that you 
have been admiring and almost lamenting, as a creature of too soft a 
mould for the rude jars of this world, may be as heartless a being as 
ever spurned a beggar from his door, or broke his wile’s heart with 
unkindness ; while he who has provoked you by his silence and apathy 
may have a heart overflowing with kindness to every living thing, and 
count that day lost in which he has not done some charitable deed. 
It always makes me a little suspicious to hear a man telling about how 
much he feels, and how distressing it is to have such acute sensibili- 
ties, and how much good he would do if he had money enough, or 
time enough, or health enough. Give me the man that goes about the 
world doing good as noiselessly as some quiet stream, that makes a 
meadow green, in so modest a way, that the sun cannot see its waters 
nor the ear of the blind mole hear its babblings. Never set a man 
down as devoid of feeling because he listens to a moving tale with un- 
moistened eyes, and can tell one without uncontrollable emotion, nor 
the contrary. Go to a man’s intimate friends, or rather to his own 
household, to learn whether he have warmth of heart and tenderness 
of feeling ; for mere acquaintances are apt to make gross mistakes. 
Some one remarked to the wife of a celebrated wit, that ‘‘ her husband 
was the fiddle of every company where he was present.” ‘‘ It may be 
so,” said she, “but he always hangs up his fiddle when he comes 
home.” ‘The same remark may be made of Feeling. Men often hang 
it up when they come home, and grow] at their wives and siorm at 
their children, with the san tongue that can discourse most mournful 
music, whenever there is an effect to be produced. 

I do not mean to deny Sentiment all merit whatever, nor to confound 
it with that nauseous sentimentality which may be seen in the writings 
of Rousseau, Kotzebue, and a host of others, and which appears to be 
no ways incompatible with the most complete heartlessness and the 
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most abandoned profligacy in conduct. It is amusing to read the 
high-flown raptures of Rousseau, in his Nouvelle Heloise and in some 
parts of his Confessions, (particularly his account of his love for 
Madame d’Houdetot, which is written with a fervor and glowing 
eloquence worthy of all admiration in a merely literary point of view,) 
when we recollect that he sent his own children to a foundling hos- 
pital as soon as they were born. ‘The man of Sentiment is not a 
heartless being. He feels strongly and vividly, but that very rapidity 
of fancy, which makes his emotions so keen, makes them also short- 
lived. While the glow is upon him, he will do almost any thing 
and make almost any sacrifice, but his ardor soon cools and he has 
not the steady perseverance to put in execution the plans he formed 
while the excitement lasted. If he be a rich man, he will give away 
a great deal of money, but he will do it from impulse, and often inju- 
diciously ; but if he be poor, he will not have the courage to give his 
time and personal attention, which is a far more important and less 
frequent kind of charity. 

There are two men of my acquaintance, of nearly the same age, 
property, and standing in society, one of whom is a man of Feeling, 
and the other a man of Sentiment. Sentiment is rather a more gifted 
man than Feeling, writes and talks well, and on no subject does he 
write or speak so often and so well, as on the duty of doing good to 
each other. Feeling never wrote a paragraph in the newspapers, nor 
spoke where ten people could hear him; but there is not a cellar or 
a garret in Broad-street, that he has not been into, and there are 
hundreds of people that pray for him every day of their lives. Senti- 
ment is the admiration of his acquaintances; Feeling, the delight of 
his friends. No better illustration can be given of the difference be- 
tween them, than was shown in their conduct on one particular occa- 
sion. A mutual friend of theirs had died suddenly, under circumstan- 
ces of peculiar affliction, and leaving a large family nearly destitute. 
Sentiment heard of his death as he was going to an evening party, 
where he spoke of his departed friend and of his irreparable loss to 
his widow and children, in such a way as to bring tears into the eyes 
of all who heard him; but in a short time the conversation turned 
upon other subjects, and Sentiment became as lively and entertaining 
as ever. Feeling also heard of it as he was going to this same party, 
and he turned about and went home, for he loved his friend too well to 
feel in the mood to join a gay crowd while he was yet unburied. The 
next day Sentiment sat down and wrote a beautiful letter to the be- 
reaved widow, while Feeling went about and collected a subscription 
for her use. Sentiment published an eloquent obituary notice of his 
friend, while Feeling paid his funeral expenses. Feeling adopted one 
of his sons, and educated him, while Sentiment named one of his own 
after him. 

I have two cousins, however, in whom the two qualities are more 
strikingly displayed than in any persons of my acquaintance. I shall 
call one of them by the familiar name of Mary, and the other by the 
more romantic one of Matilda, assigning to each an appellation some- 
what consistent with her character. Mary has a great deal of strong 
sense, uniform cheerfulness, and a fund of deep and quiet feeling. 
Matilda has more imagination, more liveliness, more enthusiasm and 
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more sentiment. Mary is slow in forming attachments and is very 
constant to her old friends; but Matilda is apt to be bewitched with 
new faces, and repose confidence in those whom she soon finds to be 
unworthy of it. In literature their tastes are widely different. Matil- 
da hangs with rapture over the passionate dreamings of Byron, and 
the mystical speculations of Shelly, but Mary prefers the tenderness 
of Cowper, and the deep philosophy of Wordsworth. If Matilda could 
find out some beautiful being that was dying of a consumption, or a 
broken heart, or any such interesting disease, in a chamber tastefully 
adorned with flowers, and dressed in robes of spotless white, she 
would devote to her all her time and energies, and be the most assidu- 
ous of nurses, and the most sympathizing of friends; but she cannot 
endure smoky houses, unwashed children, nor any repulsive form of 
sickness. I remember very well how differently they behaved on an 
occasion when I happened to be present, when the wife of a poor 
sailor and the mother of many children, and who lived near them, 
rushed into the house with the utmost disorder of look and manner, 
and told them, with the passionate lamentation customary to persons in 
her rank of life, in circumstances of overwhelming griet, that she had 
just heard that her husband was Jost at sea, when within two days sail of 
the harbor. Matilda was dreadfully overcome, and had nearly fainted, 
and on recovering, flew to her purse and emptied it into the woman’s 
lap, and then sat down and wept in helpless impotence. Mary, on the 
other hand, retained her self-possession throughout, and applied herself 
at once to the soothing and comforting of her afflicted and humble 
friend, and by suggesting to her reflections and consolations in a man- 
ner equally creditable to her judgement and her feelings, soon succeed- 
ed in converting the hysterical violence of grief, into a more calm and 
subdued state of feeling. And this was but the beginning of her 
good deeds. She made a decent suit of mourning for her, went about 
and procured situations for two or three of her children, and spoke of 
her case to some wealthy friends, with that eloquence which comes 
from the heart and goes to the heart, so that they became interested in 
her, relieved her present necessities, and provided her with the means 
of gaining a permanent livelihood. All this Matilda could not have 
done, though she would have loaded her with gifts if she had had the 
means. Mary had as limited means as her cousin; but how much 
good can be done by one who has a willing heart and a resolute spirit. 

These young ladies have a grandmother, who is somewhat in her 
dotage, and is, moreover, confined to her room by infirmities, and it is 
curious to see how unconsciously they display their different charac- 
ters by their treatment of her. Matilda is truly attached to her; often 
speaks of her with deep feeling, and is ready to do anything for her, 
and to contribute to her happiness in any way she can. She goes to 
see her almost every day, and lights up the invalid’s chamber, like a 
sun-beam, with her sweet looks. She delights to carry her flowers, 
pictures, or anything that will amuse her childish mind ; but her lively 
fancy cannot endure the ‘ bald disjointed chat” of the poor old lady. 
She is restless, and fidgets on her chair while she is in the room, and 
soon makes an excuse to be gone. But Mary regularly devotes a cer- 
tain portion of her time to her. She will read the newspaper to her by 
the hour together, and listen, without the least sign of impatience, to 
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the thread-bare scandal that is half a century old, and to the pointless 
story that she knows already by heart. She will tell her, too, who is 
married, and who is engaged, and who have failed, and who has come 
into town, and who has gone out of it, and who have given parties, and 
who are going to,—and, in short, empty the basket of gossip to its 
last chip. And she will do all this, though in addition to her excel- 
lent sense, she has a very vivid perception and keen enjoyment of the 
Judicrous. 

When they were both about seventeen years old, they heard of the 
death of a schoolfellow, whom they both fondly loved, from whom they 
had parted only about a year, and whose residence was only a day’s 
journey from their own. Matilda was almost heart-broken at her loss, 
and, in the touching language of Scripture, ‘refused to be comforted.” 
She hardly slept for several nights, and hardly tasted food for several 
days. She mourned for her friend long, as well as deeply, but her 
grief was of that stunning and absorbing nature, that it occupied her 
whole mind to the exclusion of every other image. Mary, though 
deeply afflicted, and disposed to yield to the torrent of grief which 
came over her, remembered, even in that trying hour, that her obliga- 
tions to duty yet remained. She thought of the mother and sisters of 
her friend, and said to herself, “‘ their sorrow is yet greater than mine.” 
She flew to them on the wings of love. She soothed and consoled 
them. She took upon herself all those household duties for which 
they were unfitted, and so occupied herself that she was obliged to 
forego the luxury of tears, till she had retired to rest. She remained 
with them till the bitterness of their anguish was over, and then came 
home and resumed her own duties as quietly as if all she had done had 
been a matter of course. 

I recollect another instance where the difference in their characters 
was shown. A poor man, in the village where they reside, was slowly 
recovering from a disorder, which had confined him to the house for 
several months. ‘The physician had recommended him to drink Ma- 
deira wine, and he might as well have prescribed nectar, so far as the 
sick man’s ability to procure it was concerned. Matilda heard of it 
and gave up, to the charitable purpose of procuring him the wine, a 
sum of money which she had laid aside for the purchase of a new 
bonnet, and wore her old one another winter; and (I may remark, 
en passant) never did she look so beautiful to my eyes, as she did the 
next time [ saw her with it on. On another occasion, this same sick 
man expressed a wish to have some particular delicacy, of which his 
family had not the ingredients, nor did they know how to make it. 
When Mary heard of it, she immediately sent a servant with the mate- 
rials to their humble abode, and soon followed herself and cooked the 
dish with her own hand, bending and toiling over their only fire as if 
she had been Sterne’s “ fat, foolish scullion” herself. There is, in 
short, hardly a day in the year in which their peculiar traits do not man- 
ifest themselves. I have often seen Matilda stop and caress a beautiful 
child in the street, addressing it with a look and tone that the child 
always remembered ; but I never shall forget seeing Mary, when I 
was once riding in the stage with her, hold in her lap for two or three 
hours, an infant that was neither clean nor pretty, to relieve its poor 
mother, who looked sick, and faint, and broken-hearted. And never 
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shall I forget the grateful look with which the woman expressed her 
thanks, telling her, with a manner and in language much above her 
appearance, ‘‘ that she hoped she would never be in a condition to 
receive the kindness that she had shown towards her.” 

Such are my two cousins, each charming in her way, and I love them 
both with a truly cousinly affection, and if I were a fairy, each of 
them should marry a prince. But, perhaps, some fair reader may ask, 
*‘ suppose they were not your cousins, which of them should you pre- 
fer?” Why, in truth, that is one of that numerous class of questions, 
which are more easy to ask than to answer. But if I must give a reply, 
I should say, that I prefer a twilight walk in the woods with the ro- 
mantic Matilda, or to sit by her side in a summer evening when the 
rich moonlight is steeping, in its silver beauty, her dark hair and 
spiritual eyes, ; but if I were going to select a companion to walk hand 
in hand with, through this vale of tears, I am pretty certain it would 
be the affectionate and kind-hearted Mary. 


THE EMPLOYMENTS OF DEATH. 


** Death cuts down all 
Both great and small.’”” Ngrw-Encianp Primer. 


The original of the following translation is an extract from an old French 
Poem, entitled, “ Le faut mourir et les excuses inutile, qu'on apporte @ cette 
necessité ; Le tout en vers burlesques, 1658." “It was,’ remarks the elder 
D'Israeli, in his second series of Curiosities of Literature, “ written by Jacques 
Jacques, a canon of Ambrun, who humorously says of himself, that he gives 
his thoughts just as they lie on his heart, without dissimulation ; ‘ for, I have 
nothing double about me except my name. | tell thee some of the most im- 
portant truths in laughing; it is for thee, d’y penser tout ad bon.’”’ The little 
volume, in which the poem appeared, must be a literary treasure ; for it is to be 
procured only with great difficulty fir the inspection of the curious. 


I princ down to an equal state 

The counsellor and the advocate, 

The shepherd and the gentleman, 

The banker and the citizen, 

The mistress and her waiting maid, 
The niece, her aunt—a wrinkled jade— 
The abbot and the monk so lowly, 
The little clerk and canon holy. 

I never hesitate, and wonder 

What people | shall make my plunder. 
I take one in his hour of grief ; 
Another, in a space as brief, 

When he is ripe with joy and glee, 
Gets a terrible cuff from me. — 

I take one as he lifts his head, 
Another, when he goes to bed ; 

The well man and the sick I borrow, 
The one to-day—the other to-morrow. 
One, when with sleep his brain is muddy, 
Another, in his brownest study ; 

One, in a gormandizing mood, 
Another, famishing for food. 

I seize one while he utters prayer, 
Another, just about to swear ; 
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One, at his table richly spread, 

Between the white wine and the red; 
Another, in his oratory, 

Who gives to God all praise and glory. 

I frighten one away from life, 

The very day he gets a wife ; 

Another, with deep sorrow bowed, 

To see his loved one in her shroud. 

One a walking, another a prancing, 

One a playing, another a dancing ; 

One, who is eating, but never is thinking, 
Another, who eats not, but always is drinking ; 
One, who pays for his purchases quick, 
Another, who pays not, but goes upon tick ; 
One, who gathers the golden grain, 

That summer strews on the fertile plain ; 
Another, who reaps the loaded vine, 

When autumn sunbeams softly shine ; 

One, who raises the lusty cry 

Of ‘“‘ buy my new Almanacs, come and buy!’’ 
Another—but I need not tell 

What every hour can witness well. 

I take him who by begging lives, 

Alike with him who freely gives. 

The patient I deprive of motion, 

The day he drinks a healing potion ; 

And, best of all, the doctor dies, 

With a huge fee before his eyes! r. 


DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE. 


Gente Reaper! Wert thou ever so far forsaken by thy good Genius, 
as to be left to build a house ? If thou hast not been, thank thy stars 
most devoutly that thou hast been spared, and pray that the “‘ mania a 
domu” may never seize thee. If, however, thou hast, like us, been en- 
gaged in racking thy brains, fretting thy patience, and exhausting thy 
purse, to bring into being a pile of timber, and brick and mortar, bear- 
ing the cognomen of a House, thou needest not be told, that Architec- 
ture furnishes a vast theme for solemn reflection. 

There was asublime moral in the message which Marius sent back 
to Rome from amidst the ruins of Carthage ; but if the reflections 
were solemn, which were awakened amidst the crumbling walls, the 
prostrate columns, the silent streets, and the desolate market-places of that 
once proud city, after these had once served the purposes of their crea- 
tion, and been the abodes of elegance and grandeur, and the mart of 
wealth, what must be the troubled ruminations of him, who, amidst 
scattered lumber, shapeless piles of bricks, deep excavations in the 
earth, and unsightly masses of unhewed stone, sits down to plan out 
how these discordant elements shall be fashioned into form; and how 
infinitely less grating to a delicate ear, is the silence that broods over 
the ruined domes of a depopulated city, than the discordant din and 
ring of hammers, and axes, and trowels, mingled with the hoarse baw 
of the master and the men, in the dreadful process of giving to these 
materials a habitation and a name ! 
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Let his name be forever held in reprobation, be he Greek, or be he 
Egyptian, who first contrived the fashion of building houses for the 
dwelling place of man, instead of the cave, or the sheltering tree, 
which nature designed, with so much kindness, for his habitation ; and 
in which the parents of our race were contented and happy, tiil their 
innocence was lost. 

Thanks to a kind provision of our natures, no man of sense, has a 
building mania more than once, any more, to use a borrowed compari- 
son, than our children do their measles, or our collegians and young 
men of genius, their poetry. We have already suffered so much on 
this score, that we perfectly hate a brick or a lime cask, and nothing 
would keep us among the ‘‘ Clay Men” of our country, so odious is the 
name, but the fact that through all the fiery furnaces which he has 
passed, he has neither changed his color, his character, nor his name. 

But if it is wise to learn wisdom from others’ misfortunes, it certainly 
cannot be less so to derive useful reflections for our own and others’ 
benefit ; and since men will live in houses, and will, moreover, build 
them, it cannot be an uninteresting theme of consideration, in what 
manner these should be built. We speak now of the dwelling houses 
of our citizens, the homes of our men of business, as well as of the 
few men of fortune, who are scattered through the country, and in 
these we include all who are able to own the estates which they occu- 
py. On this subject, sober judgement and our daily observation are 
utterly opposed to each other. Neatness, comfort, and economy are 
sacrificed to fashion and false pride; and go where we may in New- 
England, and, especially in Massachusetts, the traveler finds few 
things, so much to be lamented, as the sacrifice which is thus made to 
false taste, false judgement, and a falser estimate of what is valu- 
able. 

In the first place, our houses are too large for comfort, convenience, 
or beauty. ‘The consequence of erecting them of such dimensions is, 
often, that they remain unfinished and incomplete ; and, instead of the 
neat rural villa, which almost every farmer might own and enjoy, we 
see huge houses, the original cost of erecting which, too often, has en- 
tailed upon its tenant a load of debt, which he can never remove dur- 
ing his life, and he lives on, toiling to keep down the accumulating in- 
terest of the money, thus expended for what he cannot enjoy, with a 
consciousness, every year, that his chance of redemption is becoming 
less, and that his children must, ere long, yield their paternal acres to 
some stranger, who will enter to enjoy, if he can, the mansion, for 
which the tenant has sacrificed the best years of his life, and the best 
hopes of his family. 

This weakness is, if we mistake not, a peculiarity of New-England, 
and New-England men. We should look in vain, for such an idle ex- 
penditure of money among the thrifty descendants of the Dutch and 
Germans, in New-York or Pennsylvania. They understand these 
things better. Whatever they expend, in the way of buildings, is put 
to actual use. They have large barns, and large granaries, because 
they can fill them, and if they know not the luxury of a fine house, 
they know the comfort of a full and a warm one ; and never think, 
while thus enjoying ease and competence, of voluntarily becoming the 
tenants of a griping landlord, and paving rent in the form of interest, 
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for money expended in enlarging their dwelling houses, and contract- 
ing their means of enjoyment. 

It has so often been our misfortune to trace the progress of a farmer 
or mechanic, who has, indiscreetly, run into debt to build, or purchase 
a larger house than he has had occasion to put to actual use, that we 
can almost infallibly tell, at the first sight, the precise stage of his 
career of ruin. Here might very easily be formed a pretty accurate 
scale, by which we could determine the condition of a stranger by the 
external marks, that meet the eye of a traveler while passing by his 
dwelling house. If we see alarge house, with here and there a tatter- 
ed garment supplying the places of broken panes of glass, we expect 
soon to see the shingles or clapboards loose, the doors with broken 
hinges, the fences broken down or carried away for fuel ; and we soon 
look for the last step in this downward scale, a sheriff’s flag hanging 
from the premises, to tell the passers-by that the tenant’s equity of re- 
demption in those premises is about to be sold to pay a store debt, or 
settle a tavern score. We might point out, too, the marks of this pro- 
gress of poverty, within the doors of such an estate ; but the dwelling 
soon becomes too desolate, and the wife and children too strongly 
marked with the seal which ruin has set upon them, to make such a 
spectacle any thing but painful and melancholy. 

Let no man imagine that this is a fancied picture. It may be seen 
in almost every town in New-England. Go with us to the registry of 
deeds for any county in Massachusetts, and, we doubt not, we can 
point to instances, in every volume of its records, of mortgages of 
estates made to secure the payment of money borrowed to renew or en- 
large the buildings upon those estates, and where the whole has been 
forfeited by the borrower, who, otherwise, might have been the inde- 
pendent tenant of the acres he had purchased, or inherited. Of the 
propensity to which we have referred, though it is the besetting weak- 
ness of our men of moderate fortunes, it is difficult to trace the origin 
or the cause of its general prevalence. We are willing to ascribe it to 
honorable and praiseworthy considerations, but we think them unfor- 
tunate and indiscreet. 

There is a feeling of independence, and of republican equality 
among our citizens, which, if properly directed, makes them the best 
citizens in the world ; but which, if misapplied, makes them the veriest 
slaves. And this feeling may be traced in the style of our farm houses, 
as well as in other objects of luxury or convenience. No man is will- 
ing to be out done, if he can avoid it, by his neighbor. In the con- 
sciousness of acknowledged equality, he cannot bear with patience to 
be surpassed in the externals of style or independence. Instead of con- 
verting this feeling into an incentive to greater exertions gradually to 
attain to an actual equality with his more fortunate neighbors in wealth, 
and the means of display, too many begin with assuming the appear- 
ance of this equality, which they cannot sustain, and thereby take a 
load upon themselves that sinks them to the dust. Fashion in this 
thing is a tyrant, to whom they blindly submit, even with all their high 
notions of independence, which spurn every appearance of control. 
They are dazzled by the hugeness of the idol they worship, and lie 
down to be crushed by the wheels of his car, the willing victims of 
their own idolatry. We have, again and again, seen families of limited 
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means, forego the very necessaries of life, in order to keep up the ap- 
pearance of being able to enjoy its luxuries, and this, because they 
were unwilling to seem inferior to those with whom they have been ac- 
customed to associate in life. 

The folly of an individual who has blundered into a fortune, or ac- 
quired it at the sacrifice of all pretensions to taste and refinement, of- 
ten operates in this way to the lasting injury of a country village. His 
extravagance gives a tone to the fashion of the place ; and the dimen- 
sions of his house, as well as luis style of expenditure, become a sort of 
standard for others; and many is the village, we could name, where a 
false style has thus been intreduced in the construction of their dwell- 
ing houses, in which comfort, and fiiness, and neatness, have been sac. 
rificed to a false and ill-grounded jealousy or pride. ‘The active capital, 
that gives life to business, is thereby absorbed or withdrawn from gen- 
eral use, by being thus converted into what cannot be profitably im- 
proved ; and how often, where we see the marks of dilapidation and de- 
cay in a village, may it be traced to an injudicious and misapplied ex- 
penditure of the wealth of its inhabitants in idle and useless show. 

We might dwell upon this part of our subject, and show by abundant 
examples, how this foolish fashion of extravagance in building houses, 
which prevails in New-Englaud, tends to private suffering and to public 
loss. But enough has been said, and the observation of every one 
would, of itself, be suflicient to illustrate the truth of the proverb, that 
‘** fools build houses, and wisc men live in them.” 

Indeed, if we were to pursue this part of our subject any farther, we 
might find ourselves wandering in the mazes of political economy, and 
we will, therefore, turn to another view of it ; and that is, the violence 
which is done to good taste, in the style of building houses, so general- 
ly adopted in the country in New-England. 

Every one, from the most untutored clown to the finest connoisseur, 
feels, though he may not be equally able to account for the feeling, 
that there ought to be an adaptation of a thing to the purposes for 
which it is designed; and any thing which does violence to this prin- 
ciple is a violence done to god taste. Now, the great object of houses, 
in this climate of alternate heat and cold, is to furnish shelter to their 
occupants from the extremes of these, as well as from the ordinary in- 
conveniences of the elements, and thus to promote the comfort and 
convenience of their tenants. We would not say how far these are sac- 
rificed, for we had rather look for an illustration among examples which 
we meet with every day. ‘Ve we say nothing of the utter disregard to 
orders and proportions, which we so often observe, for that is the fault 
of the artist. We will take a case where the fancy of the occupant has 
been consulted, and who is said te possess a very fine, because a very 
large house. And there it is, towering up into its two stories in height, 
with its large and numerous windows, its white glaring walls, and, if 
you please, (for we will take one of the best we can find) its white fence 
in front, enclosing a green plat of untrodden grass, but without a tree 
near it to shade or shelter it from the sun and storm, or a shrub, or a 
vine, to relieve the eye as it gazes upon it. What can, in fact, be more 
ill-suited than that pile for the purposes for which it was designed? It 
is an independent farmer's dwelling house, and one half of it is scarcely 
ever, if ever, brought into use. The wind moans along its wide entries, 
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and through its unoccupied rooms, when the weather is cold, with a 
sound that is truly appalling ; and anon, when the summer heat drives 
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us to seek a shelter from the scorching rays of the sun, we may see 
them pouring into those open windows, which seem intended to expose 
the inmates to the gaze and the pity of the spectator, while they are 
suffering from the oppressive heat of the climate, rather than let in the 
pure light of heaven, and the cooling breeze, as they may be wanted 
for the convenience or comfort of its occupants. Where shall we look 
in such an object for either the beauties of nature, or of art, or of these 
combined ? Nature is, indeed, shut out entirely. She is not permitted 
to lend the cooling shade of her forest trees, nor the bright and beauti- 
ful flowers of her exhaustless store of shrubs, to deck what man, not 
art, has tortured into the abode of a rational being, in whom nature 
originally implanted a fondness for her simple beauties. If we lay out 
of view the future destiny of such an estate, and regard only the uses 
to which it is applied by its present possessors, is there a man in his 
sober senses, who can call the construction of it a wise or a judicious 
expenditure of money, or one which indicates a man of native refine- 
ment, or of cultivated taste ? 

To test this style farther, Jet us turn our eyes for a moment towards 
that little cottage, (for we have a few such) which we see yonder 
among the trees. Go there, and we shall see neatness, and comfort, and 
taste combined. Its white walls peep out from among the trees that 
surround it, like a rose amidst its own green leaves, and the eye is de- 
lighted and relieved by the order and symmetry that prevails through 
every part of the little grounds that surround it. You may enter the 
humble door of that cottage, over which a woodbine has been trained, 
or look into its windows through the honey-suckles that are climbing 
over them, and you will find every thing convenient, though every spot 
is occupied for some useful purpose. And yet that is the dwelling 
house of a mechanic of humble means, who has made his own estate 
by industry, and knows how to enjoy it to the utmost. The first cost 
of that cottage was but trifling, compared to the large mansion of his 
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neighbor, and it has been by his own hand, and without interfering 
with his accustomed employments, that he has planted these trees, and 
shrubs, and vines, and made that little spot so charming and inviting. 

No traveler can pass these two dwellings, without almost envying 
the scene of comfort and good taste which the one presents, and al- 
most pitying the tenant of the other, whenever a comparison is made 
between them. 

These are no fancied pictures, let us repeat, but are faithful descrip- 
tions of what may be met with among the substantial, intelligent citi- 
zens of New-England : and nothing is wanted but a proper diffusion of 
good taste in the community, to make the instances of the one far more 
numerous than they now are, while the fashion of the other would, at 
the same time, become almost obsolete. 

We have not the power of comparing, by actual observation, the state 
of rural architecture, by which we mean the style of building general- 
ly adopted in the country in New-England, with that in some parts of 
Europe, especially in England; but we cannot read the descriptions 
which travelers give us of rural life, and rural scenery, there, without 
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lamenting the perversion of our public taste, especially in regard to this 
species of architecture. 

We ask no finer scenery, or brighter suns, or milder skies, than na- 
ture offers in our own New-England. But where we look for the ob- 
jects of art, for the ornaments which nature borrows from the taste and 
skill of man, we look, too often, in vain. We have the most cheering 
and animating scenes of business and enterprise on every side. At 
one point, the towering walls of a Factory, surrounded with its clus- 
ters of dwelling houses and shops ; at another, the huge proportions 
of the village Tavern, and its neighboring stores, and shops of artizans ; 
and on every side are objects indicating the busy, bustling habits of 
our people, and the eagerness with which they pursue the acquisition 
of wealth. But how few are the marks of that cultivated taste, which 
we might look for in a country enjoying so many means of hnowledge 
and cultivation? Where do we look for the neat cottages, with their in- 
closures of hedges and their beautiful draperies of flowers and foliige ? 
or, in short, where shall we look for many of those simple and unpre- 
tending beauties, which give so much interest to an English landscape 
in description or representation ! ‘The answer and the reason is, not 
that nature has been sparing on her part, but man, the lord of this part 
of the creation, will not follow her hints nor improve the advantages 
which she places within his reach. 

Here and there, we find men breaking through the trammels of cus- 
tom and fashion, and exhibiting a refined taste in selecting the situa- 
tions of their dwelling houses, and the style of their construction, and 
of the grounds around them. We look forward to the time when this 
taste will be more generally cultivated and improved, and its effects 
better understood. © Our Horticultural Societies may do much in this 
respect, and their influence cannot but be salutary upon the community. 

We say again, we do not want intelligence as a people, nor do we 
want capacity for enjoying the beautiful objects of nature and art. 
The fault is the slavery to fashion and custom, and here must the reme- 
dy be applied. In the success of an effort directed to this end, we 
have very little doubt. We are persuaded that in the instance of the 
utter destitution of good taste, which has prevailed in many, and, we 
had almost said, most places, in regard to that appendage of every vil- 
lage—a grave-yard—the model of which will be before the public in 
the Cemetery at Mount Auburn—will have a most beneficial and de- 
cided effect. A similar effect may be produced in regard to other mat- 
ters of taste, and by the same means—the force of example. We look for- 
ward, therefore, with confidence to the time, when the beautiful valleys 
and hill-sides of New-England, shall present objects more interesting 
to the eye of the traveler, than the huge naked and unpainted dwelling 
houses, which mar the beauty of our landscapes at this day ; and 
where neat snug cottages and farm houses, with their shade trees, their 
vines, and their shrubbery, their gardens and their orchards—orna- 
ments which only demand attention to secure their possession,—where 
nature, and art, and economy shall all combine—shall be scattered 
through the land, and mark the abodes of comfort, and true republican 
independence. , 

We could fill avolume upon this subject, for we have hardly touched 
upon it in its interesting, economical, moral, and political effeet upon 
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the community. We could draw illustrations from the history of past 
ages, as well as the condition of the present ; but we have already ex- 
ceeded our limits, and must forbear. ’f these hasty thoughts, begun 
in playfulness, but closed in serious earnest, shall serve to call the at- 
tention of others to this subject, we shal! have done something towards 
the advancement of the arts in our country, and the happiness of her 
citizens. Z. 


THE DILEMMA. 


Now, by the blessed Paphian queen, 
Who heaves the breast of sweet sixteen ; 
By every name [ cut on | ark 

Before my morning star grew dark ; 

By oped torch, by Ct pid’s dart, 

By all that thrills the beaung heart ; 

The bright black eye, the melting blue,— 
I cannot choose between ‘he two. 


I had a vision in my drea:ns ;— 

I saw a row of twenty beums ; 
From every beam a rope was hung, 
In every rope a lover swing. 

I asked the hue of every eye 

That bade each luckless Jover die ; 
Ten livid lips said, heave ily blue, 
And ten accused the darker hue. 


I asked a matron, which she deemed 

With fairest light of beauty beamed ; 

She answered, some thought both were fair— 
Give her blue eyes and golden hair. 

I might have liked her judgement well, 

But as she spoke, she rug the bell, 

And all her girls, nor small nor few, 

Came marching in—their eyes were blue. 


I asked a maiden ; back she flung 

The locks that round her forehead hung, 
And turned her eye, a gi vrious one, 
Bright as a diamond in tue sun, 

On me, until, beneath it rays, 

I felt as if my hair would blaze ; 

She liked all eyes but eyes of green; 
She looked at ine; what could she mean ? 


Ah! many lids Love lur..s between, 
Nor heeds the coloring 07 his screen ; 
And when his random arrows fly, 
The victim falls, but knows not why. 
Gaze not upon his shiel.! of jet, 

The shaft upon the string is set ; 

Look not beneath his azure veil, 
Though every limb were cased in mail. 


Well both might make 2 martyr break 

The chain that bound him to the stake, 

And both, with but a single ray, 

Can melt our very hearts away ; 

And both, when balance, hardly seem 

To stir the scales, or rock the beam ; 

But that is dearest, all the while, 

That wears for us the sweetest smile. O. W. H. 
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VIRGINIA. 


As method is a defect in letter-writing I shall endeavor te avoid 
censure and will begin without preamble. Virginia is, you know, the 
oldest and best of the Southern States, and many there be who esteem 
it the best of the twenty-four. Perhaps every other state would, by 
vote, rank it next after itself, and this was the virtual superiority accorded 
to that Greek, whom each one of the other generals of Greece, 
esteemed next, after himself. 

Virginia was named after that good Queen, and bad woman, the 
last and worst of the Tudors, or, as they might be called, the Tigers. 
It should have been named, rather from the generous Pocahontas, the 
most amiable person in all history, as Elizabeth was the least. Jack 
Randolph! as they call you in Virginia, (though “ Sir John to all 
Europe,”) I covet not that satire of yours, that sticks and blisters 
where it falls—I am not avaricious, and I covet as little the manors 
of Roanoke or the envoy’s salary—I would give them all, and more, to 
be a descendant of Powhatan’s daughter—a descent that is emblazoned 
on the vellum of your own skin. It is a creditable lineage, though 
in Europe men are better pleased to trace their line through some 
iron-headed baron or truculent robber, whose black deeds acquired 
him the distinguished name of Hell-in-harness, and who, had he lived 
under just laws, would have been set in the pillory for sheep-stealing, 
or hung for burglary, or arson. 

The best account ever given, or that can be given of Pocahontas, is 
in the words of ‘‘ Captaine Smith” himself. He was taken by the In- 
dians, and carried before their chief, Powhatan, or, as he calls him, 
** Emperor,” whose ermine was a robe of “ raccoon skins, with all the 
tailes hanging thereby.” This valuable robe Powhatan afterward pre- 
sented to the British Solomon, James I. 

The sylvan monarch was surrounded by “two hundred of those 
grim courtiers.” After a while, preparations were made to despatch 
Smith, and he laid his head upon the block, while the clubs were rais- 
ed over it. ‘The Salvages being ready with their clubs, to beat out 
his braines, Pocahontas, the King’s dearest daughter, when no entreatie 
could prevail, got his head in her arms, and laid her owne upon his, 
to save him from death, whereupon the Emperor was contented hee 
should live.” At intervals, of four or five days Pocahontas sent sup- 
plies of food to the famishing colony. Powhatan, however, loved not 
the strangers, and, on a certain night, resolved to exterminate them. 
Then it was that the good ‘ Pocahontas, his dearest jewel and daugh- 
ter, that dark night came through the irksome woods” to give warning 
to the colony. ‘Such things as shee delighted in,’ Smith would have 
rewarded her with, “‘ but with the teares running down her cheeks shee 
said she durst not be seen to have any, for if Powhatan should know it, 
shee were but dead; so shee ran away by herselfasshee came.” Well 
might Smith, who had a generous soul, call her the “‘ Numparell of 
Virginia.” 

Afterwards, when Smith had returned to England, she was enticed 
on board a vessel and held for several months in the settlement as a 
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hostage. She made, however, her own captive, as ‘“ Master John 
Rolfe an honest gentleman, of good behavior, had been in love with 
Pocahontas, and shee with him ;”’ they were married, and the alliance 
was agreeable to Powhatan and cemented the peace. “ During this 
time tne Lody Rebecca, alas Pocahontas, by the diligent care of mas- 
ter John Rolfe her husband, and his friends, was taught to speake 
such English as might well be understood, well instructed in Christi- 
anitie, and was become very formal! and civill after our English man- 
ner. Shee had also by him a childe which shee loved most dearlie, 
and the treasurer and companie tooke order both for the maintenance of 
her and it; besides there were divers persons of great ranke and 
qualitie had been very kind to her before shee arrived in London.” 
At London, ‘‘ Captaine Smith, to deserve her former courtesies, made 
her qualities known to the Queen’s most Excellent Maiestie and her 
court, and wrote a little book,’ in favor of Pocahontas. She was 
presented to the king and queen, and was generally much caressed. 
Solomon, however, would not see Rolfe, and looked frowningly on 
Pocahontas to rebuke her, ‘‘ being a king’s daughter, for marrying 
a private man. ‘The following are the chief contents of Smith’s “little 
book.” 

“¢ Most HToneured Queen, 


If ingratitude be a deadly poyson to all onest vertues, I must be guiltie of 
that crime if I should omit any means to be thankful. So it is; that some ten 
yeares ago, being in Virginia, and taken prisoner by the power of Powhattan 
their chiefe king, [received from this great salvage exceeding great courtesie, 
especially from his son Nantaquaus, the most manliest, comeliest, boldest spirit 1 
ever saw in a salvage, and his sister Pocahontas, the king’s most dear and wel- 
beloved daughter, being but a childe of twelve or thirteen yeares old, whose com- 
passionate pitiful heart on ny desperate estate gave me much cause to respect her. 
After some weeks tatting among those salvage courtiers at the minute of execu- 
tion, shee hazarded the beating out of her owne braines to save mine, and not 
only that, but prevailed upon her father that I was safely conducted to James- 
town, where I found about eight and thirty miserable poor sick creatures to keep 
possession of all those large territories of Virginia. Such was the weakness of 
this poore commonwealth, that had the salvages not fed us directly we had starv- 
ed; and the relief, most gracious Queen, was commonly bought us by this Lady 
Pocahontas ; and when her father, with the utmost of his policie and power 
sought to surprise mee, having but eighteene with mee, the dark night could not 
affright her from coming through the irksome woods, and with watered eyes shee 
gave mee intelligence with her best advice to escape his furie, which had hee 
known hee had surely slaine her. Jamestown with her wilde traine, shee as 
freely frequented as her father’s habitation, and during the time of two or three 
yeares, she next, under God, was the instrument to preserve this colonie, from 
death, famine, and utter confusion.” 


Smith afterwards writes, ‘ being about to sail for New-England, I 
could not stay to do her that service she required and well deserved, 
but hearing she was at Branford, with divers young friends, | went to 
see her. After a modest salutation without any word, shee turned 
about, obscured her face, as not seeming well contented ; but not 
long after shee began to talk and remembered me well what courtesies 
she had done, saying—‘ you did promise Powhatan what was yours 
should be his, and he the like to you. You called him father, being 
in his land a stranger; and by the same reason so must I do you’— 
which though I would have excused, I durst not allow of the title, shee 
being a king’s daughter :—with a well-set countenance shee said, ‘ were 
you not afraid to come into my father’s countrie, and caused feare in 
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him and all his people (but mee) and fear you here, I should call you 
father? I tell you then I will, and you shall call me childe and soe I 
will be forever and ever your countrieman. ‘They did tell us alwaies 
you were dead, and I knew no other till I come to Plimoth, yet 
Powhatan did command Vitamatomakkin to secke you and know the 
truth, because your countriemen will lie much.’ Divers courtiers 
and others, hath gone with mee to see her, that generally concluded 
God had a great hand in her conversion, and they have seen many 
English ladies worse favored, and it pleased both the King and 
Queene’s Maiestie honourably to esteem her. It pleased God at 
Gravesend to take this young ladie to his mercy, where she made not 
more sorrow for her unexpected death, than joy to the beholders to 
hear and see her make so religious and godly an end.” 

These are some of the early incidents in the history of the colony— 
all which you knew before; but I have extracted the passages that 
you might read the simple description of Smith himself. ‘ Ould Vir- 
ginia,” as he calls it, was, however, soon in a more thriving state, 
and, in 1620, about a hundred girls, ‘‘ young and uncorrupt,” were 
sent out as merchandize to the colony. ‘They came to a good market, 
and were soon followed by other consignments. The price of a wife 
was about one hundred pounds of tobacco, though it soon rose fifty 
per centum. 

Allow me a few words concerning Smith, and thank your fortune 
that [ do not go back to Columbus, which in writing of Virginia I 
have the right of prescription to do. Smith was born in 1579, and he 
had much of that restless unquiet spirit that makes poets and heroes. 
His genius broke out in all manner of pranks at school; till he sold 
his books and eloped. At the age of sixteen he had wandered over 
half Europe, Egypt, and the Levant. He enlisted in the Low Coun- 
tries, from whence he returned to England and built himself a hut in 
the woods, where he studied diligently the art of war, to make him- 
self, like Napoleon, ‘‘ one of Plutarch’s men.” In this retirement he 
had a horse and lance. He, however, recovered a share of his patri- 
mony, and again traveled. Ile sailed from France for Italy, with a 
company of Catholic pilgrims ; a storm arose, and the English heretic, 
like Jonah, was thrown overboard as a propitiation. He reached the 
land, which was near, by swimming, for with all his aptitude to fall 
into a scrape he had a marvelous talent for getting out of it. After 
varied fortunes he entered the Austrian army to fight the Turks, and 
having performed good service, had the command of a company of 
two hundred and fifty horesemen. ‘The army besieged Regal, from 
whence the Turks sent a challenge for a champion to engage “ the 
Lord Turbishaw, to divert the ladies.” The honor of this enterprise 
was decided by lot, and the lot fell upon Smith, who killed the Turk 
and cut off his head. Grualgo, to avenge his death, sent a pressing 
challenge to the victor, who took the opportunity of repeating the 
feat upon the challenger, and sent word to the ladies that if they de- 
sired more diversion, they must send another champion. ‘Then came 
Bonamolgro, “a giant of a ‘Turk,’ and Smith, like the champion of 
infant Rome, had a third victory. He was raised in rank and much 
honored in the army. The Prince of Transylvania gave him a coat 
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of arms bearing three Turk’s Heads, (gules, I suppose) with a motto 
fit for Alexander, vincere est vivere. Our Turk’s Head Islands were 
named by Smith, from this adventure, and you may see the coat of 
arms in his history of Virginia. 

He was at last, after having been left for dead upon the field, taken 
prisoner, and sold to a Bashaw of several tails, who, to raise a char- 
acter for prowess, sent him as captive of his own bow and spear, to a 
Tartar lady, Charatza Tragabigzanda, at Constantinople ; the same 
after whom Smith subsequently named the cape that we now call Cape 
Ann. 

But mistress and slave could talk in that perilous Italian tongue, and, 
as the lady soon loved the Christian captive better than the Turkish 
dignitary, she sent him fur safer keeping to her brother the Bashaw of 
Azof. He, however, who did not enter into all his sister’s views, 
thought it expedient, if not right, to clothe Smith in the garb of a slave, 
and set him to thresh in a barn at some distance, where he often 
treated him to kicks and blows. But Smith’s patience was in- 
finitely less than his perseverance, and he one day laid his flail upon 
his master’s skull, with so little gentleness, that he threshed out the 
scanty contents. He hid the body in the straw, filled a bag with 
grain, appropriated the Bashaw’s dress and horse, and escaped to 
Muscovy. These are but a tithe of his adventures which were sung 
by contemporary poets. 

“ By him the Infidels had due correction, 
He blew the bellows still, of peace and plentie, 


He made the Indians bow unto subjection 
And planters ne’er returned to Albion emptie.”’ 


, * a * * * * * * * * 


The natural features of Virginia have much both of the beautiful 
and the grand. Wier’s Cave, Harper’s Ferry, and the Natural Bridge, 
and many unvisited spots in the mountains, would be objects of admira- 
tion and thronged with visiters even in Switzerland, that region of su- 
blimity and beauty. There are few lakes, but noble rivers interlace 
every part of the state, and the natural beauty of the Potomac is su- 
perior to that of the Rhine. 

The woods are of a kind found only in America. Their dark 
recesses, where the silence is only broken by the note of birds 
and the murmur of water falls, are infinitely more impressive than the 
trimmed forests of England, or the wilder woods of Germany. The 
American woods are primeval forests, which stand now as they stood 
when man lived in innocence by the Euphrates, before any cedar was 
felled or any temple reared. The woods of Virginia are so filled with 
the sounds of various birds and tree-frogs, (those delicate sylvans, that 
have a note clearer than a bird) that an old traveler calls it “a land 
of enchantment,’ where so many sweet sounds are emited by invisible 
songsters ; he may, however, have been a little deluded by his admira- 
tion, as he affirms that some frogs ‘‘emit a most tremendous roar, 
louder than the bellowing of a bull, and with a_ striking resemblance 
to articulate words, as hogshead! tobacco! knee deep! ancle deep! 
deeper and deeper! Piankitank !” 
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Such is the country—what is the lord of it ? Morally and intellec- 
tually, a Virginian is at least as high as other men, and many would 
say higher. Yet you may never have seen one in your life except 
Judge Marshall, who in some respects represents the commonwealth. 
Carolinians are migratory birds, or, as Cacofogo says, ‘ casual things ;” 
you may see them every summer, and hear them too if you will but 
praise the tariff. But a Virginian seldom quits his soil—he cannot be 
well transplanted, and this is one reason why his characteristics are so 
strong. Nature has been just and generous to him, and his institu- 
tions have moulded the mind that nature gave him into a peculiar 
character. With him ‘ Old Virginia never tires,” and he is never 
weary in talking of Dick Bowling, Sam Washington, Jack Taliafero, 
and Tom Cabell. He is like the young Foscari, and would rather die 
at home than live elsewhere. 

Now, aman from Yankee-land, wherever he may be, is at home; 
the past and the distant are nothing to him; his thoughts are concen- 
trated upon the present or upon the means of making advantage of 
the future. Wherever he falls, he alights like a cat upon his feet, nor 
are these easily tripped from under him. But displace a Virginian 
from his sphere, and he seldom recovers it, and when he loses his 
property he does not begin the world again with the confidence and 
alacrity that distinguish a New-England-man. 

Those who assert the Virginian superiority, attribute it somewhat 
to the great number of rich and intelligent cultivators who live on their 
plantations, after the manner of the old English country gentlemen. 
This is, indeed, a grade of people that has much influence, and a 
similar class would be of advantage in New-England. Its place is but 
ill supplied by people in the professions, whose interest depends so 
much upon popular favor that they are seldom sufficient barriers a- 
gainst popular prejudice or clamor. Refinement is a part of good 
morals, and a man is never the more honest because he is boorish 
and coarse. A Virginian planter is a man in whom meanness cannot 
exist ; no mutations can make him sordid; his faults are not of this 
cast; they are the failings of a generous nature. Such men, living at 
frequent intervals over the state, and with possessions like English 
baronies, have great influence in forming the character of the class im- 
mediately below them,—as, for instance, the small freeholders of Vir- 
ginia. They give a high tone to public sentiment, and men feel, that, 
to be visited by the scorn of such a body, is a heavier penalty than any 
inflicted by the laws. 

Like Randolph, I do not altogether believe it expedient that mere 
numbers should, in the present state of the world, have the entire con- 
trol of a state, or that all workingmen are fit to rule, for no other 
reason than that they work. Indulge me with a brief digression, and 
I will pardon you a short nap. Workingmen are honest men; but 
in this country, as Franklin’s negro said, ‘‘ebery ting work but de 
hog ; he de only gentleman ;” nevertheless, all men here are not compe- 
tent to make or administer the laws. Open the gates of knowledge 
—widely—and to all, and invite all to enter and drink at the fountain, 
but let not the indolent, the stupid, and the ignorant, think to guide 
a chariot more difficult to be guided than that attempted by Phaeton. 
In this country no man is compelled to labor with his hands for years, 
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unless he be without prudence, discretion or industry; and if he lack 
these in his own affairs, canthe mere mantle of office, with which 
some reformers would invest him, bestow them when he is exalted to 
direct the affairs of the commonwealth? Mind has always had the 
ascendancy over matter, and it ever will have. 


“Those who think must govern those who toil.” 


Prudence, sagacity, and perseverance, will raise a man from any 
grade, but without these he must be contented to remain among the 
large number who are seldom called to authority. 

I have quoted poetical authority, but there is scriptural warrant 
for this. 

“The wisdom of a learned man cometh by opportunity of leisure ; 
and he that hath little business shall become wise. 

‘“‘ How can he get wisdom that holdeth the plough, and that glo- 
rieth in the goad that driveth oxen, and is occupied in their labors, 
and whose talk is of bullocks ? 

“He giveth his mind to make furrows, and is diligent to give the 
kine fodder. The smith, also, sitting by the anvil, and considering the 
iron work, the vapor of the fire wasteth his flesh, and he fighteth with 
the heat of the furnace ; the noise of the hammer and anvil is ever in 
his ears, and his eyes look still upon the pattern of the thing that he 
maketh. 

* All these trust to their hands and every one is wise in his work. 

*“ Without these cannot a city be inhabited and they shall not 
dwell where they will, nor go up and down. 

“They shall not be sought for in public council, nor sit high in the 
congregation ; they shall not sit on the judge’s seats, nor understand 
the sentence of judgement; they cannot declare justice and judge- 
ment, and they shall not be found where parables are spoken.” 

Thus saith the preacher. 

Is there any other state that has been generally so well represented 
in the national councils as Virginia? ‘‘ Your reasons, Jack ?’’—be- 
cause in that commonwealth men are advanced in public life before 
the intellect feels the chill of age, and while their ambition and capa- 
city for labor are greatest. The Virginians place their young men in 
the arenas, where they can best acquire skill as intellectual gladiators. 
The electors have the sagacity to see, that, if a horse would win the 
race, he must be familiar with the course while he is somewhat of a 
colt. Now, in a certain rocky land, north-east from Virginia, I have 
known many men, of neither political or moral elevation, nor compe- 
tent minds, exalted for no other reason than that they never had an 
opinion. ‘These are the bold navigators that always float down the 
stream, and would shrink from the slightest ripple raised by manly 
opposition to popular feeling or prejudice ;— 

* But would forsake the ship and make the shore 
When the winds whistle and the tempests roar.”’ 


Such, however, were not the men who planted the colony in the wil- 
derness of New-England. 

There is little cant about a Virginian; his purpose is 
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names are retained over all the state, and there is no legislation to 
change ancient and loyal titles to words of more republican import. 
Some of the counties are King William, King George, King and 
Queen, Prince Edward, Prince George, Prince William, and Princess 
Anne. Williamsburg, which was named in honor of the king, has, 
to do royalty the more honor, parallel streets in the form of W. It 
is fortunate for the town that the monarch’s initial was not a Z. 

Names are a part of history and should not be lightly altered. Re- 
publican trophies are, in some instances, less impressive than the 
want of them ; as the procession, that was without the images of Brutus 
and Cassius, but reminded the Romans of their great countrymen the 
more. A great Roman said, it is better that it should be asked, why he 
had not statues than why he had; and it is, perhaps, better for Virginia 
to retain the names of the monarchy, to make more memorable what 
she has done for the republic. 

Gaudet equo. A Virginian loves his horse, and is at home on the 
race course ; the horses are excellent, and, to find better, you must go 
to the desert. A Virginian will stake much on a favorite animal, and, 
if he lose, will pay cheerfully, and a willing payer is generally as 
hard to be found as a ‘‘ cheerful giver.” The generosity or profuse- 
ness of a planter, however, sometimes, reduces him to borrow before 
his crops are sold, and note-tonsors thrive in Virginia as well as else- 
where. Avarice flourishes most by the side of prodigality, and a 
miser is never so well placed as when among spendthrifts. As they 
deal much together in their lives, so, after death (according to Dante) 
they are not divided. The poet describes them as laboring eternally 
in rolling huge stones from opposite sides and back, and upbraiding 
each other when they meet in the middle space, the one party with, 
““why dost thou grasp !’’ and the other with “‘ why dost thou scatter ?” 

However, though in Virginia the usurers grow rich, the planters do 
not become poor; it is but at one season that they borrow, and these 
are not half of the whole, nor do they borrow much. A person in 
Virginia who would plead usury to defeat a contract in which he had 
been muleted fifty per cent., would be pelted even from a_negro- 
house ; he would have to flee the land, for honor there is as strong 
as law. 

The people of Virginia are not generally so devout, that it might 
not be lawful, in some parts of the commonwealth, to apply funds for 
the conversion of the heathen. The churches are “ few and far be- 
tween.” The people go to the churches when any are near, that is, 
within a dozen miles, for here notions of space are liberal ; but they 
are much inclined, when assembled, to get into groups and talk loudly 
upon worldly matters, such as politics and horses. Under the colonial 
government, when the church was conjunct with the state, every par- 
ish was bound to support a minister, who had his glebe and salary paid 
intobacco. In our Isle of Shoals, at this day, the clergyman is paid 
in dried codfish, but at so low a rate, that he is himself obliged to 
follow the apostolic employment. These islands were once called by 
**Captaine Smith,” after his own name ; but names are as transitory as 
things. Tobacco, you know, was once a legal tender in Virginia, as 
clam-shells are in Timbuctoo ; and tobacco notes or receipts from the in- 
spector circulate to this day. Perhaps you remember that the colonial 
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churches in the lower parts of Virginia,—which, unlike the edifices in 
the state generally, were built in a style approaching to neatness,— 
were constructed of imported bricks. But they have all gone to 
decay ; shrubs grow within the walls, and birds and bats build in the 
arches. 

Sunday is a day whereon no Virginian will dine alone if he can 
have his neighbor ; and truly there is a good dinner. Ham, (smack 
your lips man, ’t is the Virginia ham,) is every day upon the table, 
supported by a cabbage, or a dish of greens. There is no dinner on 
any day without these. After a dinner, few people here are averse to 
the moderate hilarity that comes from a glass of good wine, for the 
grape is honored even in this region of mint juleps and antifogmatics. 
Nobody, however, dies of apoplexy ; for men and boys are always 
mounted—they are half centaur, and often ride twenty miles to dine. 

There are few good country inns in Virginia—why ? the people are 
so hospitable, that there are small gleanings for publicans. A stranger 
finds a welcome at every planter’s house, though in the German dis- 
tricts he would not grow fat upon hospitality, nor would he be pressed 
to prolong his residence at taverns, after he had expended the last of 
his coin. 

The lowest class in Virginia is that of the “‘ poor white man ;” or, as 
the negro calls him, the ‘ poor buckra.”’ He is an object of pity and 
derision even to the negro himself. These men are gipseys in all but 
a wandering life, having not only no possessions, but no very definite 
notions of property, scarcely making any distinction between meum 
and tuum. Brought up in ignorance, they live in idleness, and their 
lives are practical homilies on the importance of common schools, and 
laws to compel attendance thereon. 

The “ old field schools,” if splendidly endowed, are not well con- 
ducted. ‘They will make few Patrick Henries. The planters have 
private tutors, and sometimes several unite to bear the expense of a 
private school. ‘The school-house is a log cabin, to which the elements 
have entrance. The girls come on horseback or in carriages, attended 
by servants who bring the dinner. The boys walk, and are attended 
by all the dogs of the plantations, so that the curs are to the boys about 
as seven to one, and at night there is a joyous bark and shout when 
the school is dismissed, and dogs and boys return together. 

Many of the plantations are of five thousand acres, and Jefferson, 
though not a very great planter, had about three hundred and fifty 
acres of corn, as many of clover, and the same number of potatoes, 
beans and peas. This is on a larger scale than the agriculture of 
Cincinnatus. 

Now would that I could paint the cheerful, undescribed, and inde- 
scribable negro, whose laugh is so ready, and is such an explosion of 
joy, that it is a pity, when it is so easy to make him laugh, that he 
should ever cry. In a still evening, you may hear, more than two 
miles, his long and loud “ guffaw.” But you allow me no space for 
sketches, you tie me to two impossibilities. 

* It shall be witty and it sha’ n't be long.” 


ec“ 


Now fancy yourself riding “ along and along” through the green 
wood, till you would like to live like Jaques “ under the shade of mel- 
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ancholy boughs ;” afar from the habitations of men ; you come at once 
upon a multitude of rich equipages, with beautiful horses unharnessed 
and tied to trees. Advancing, you hear shouts, merriment, and 
*tweedle dum and tweedle dee.” Music and dancing are near, and 
if there are no nymphs and dryads, pass on, and you see, glancing 
around, groups or constellations of ladies, such as you will see only in 
Virginia or Spain. ‘These are attended by the satellites that usually 
follow in the train of beauty. You discover a large circular space, 
covered with canvass or boughs, where the light of heart and foot are 
dancing to the violin and fife, while, under trees at a distance are the 
more sedate and grave in years, sitting at tables by fours, and looking 
intently on little parallelograms of pasteboard, which, ever and anon, 
they rap down with force upon the board. 

You will not fail to see a range of tables that would feast a regiment, 
and camp fires at which all flesh and fowl is roasting, including a 
** whole hog,” that constitutes the barbecue which gives name to this 
feast. 

When the banquet is ready you devote yourself to the constellations, 
as the first course is for the ladies, upon whom the gentlemen attend, as 
the genius waited upon Aladdin. ‘The second course is for the lords, 
upon whom the managers and slaves attend. After all, the managers 
dine also, and they have servants no less exalted than the ladies. 

A barbecue has from three hundred to eight hundred people, and it 
is only where a very social life is led that this feast could be so well 
filled. But sometimes a candidate or an officer invites the whole 
county, and the number is then greater. ‘The master of the feast, on 
this occasion, ascends the rostrum, made by the woodman, and which 
is that part of a tree that is immediately above the roots. From this 
elevation he harangues the people in good Virginian, which is gene- 
rally choice English, always excepting toting, which I find in no 
classic author. 

But I must quit the subject of this great and venerable common- 
wealth, which is known in the remotest corners of the earth; for its 
products are chewed alike 

‘* By saint, by savage and by sage.” 
Should old Virginia be sunk by an earthquake, or swallowed at a 
meal by the geological demon called a “ great convulsion of nature,” it 


would be a calamity to the world ; it would extinguish millions of pipes, 
and “ eclipse the gaiety of nations.”’ J. M. 
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Ir is really winter,—doleful, dreary, miserable winter. O that I 
were a well compacted dormouse, that I might slumber until Spring 
should lay her soft hand upon his brawling lips. O that I were a bear, 
luxuriating on my nutritious extremities. At every other season we 
are abroad, and hunting for pleasure ; but now, if we can screw our 
spirits up to the height of comfort, we feel as if we had achieved a 
triumph. The cold shiver at night, as we lie down like a statue in a 
snow-drift, the morning ablution in iced water, the mockery of the 
fireside, scorching our boot-heels, while the sleet lies unmelted on our 
shoulders—this is wretchedness. And having premised that we must 
expect nothing but trouble at this melancholy season, let us treat our 
assumption as divines occasionally do their texts—proceed to disprove 
it. Let not the shuddering wretch, who holds this periodical in his 
numb fingers, imagine for a moment that I mean to plod through the 
whole catalogue of artifices that may serve to while away the hours of 
winter captivity. I wish only to call his attention to a single resource, 
and the poor creature may be put to his shifts for occupation, before 
the skirts of February have swept the hills in his retiring pathway. 
Drive a man fairly in upon himself, block up his door with four feet of 
snow, and when he finds, in his solitude, what vapid stuff his brains 
are made of, he will bid you welcome, if you bring him nothing better 
than a pack of jack straws. If you have then, my friend, a single old 
book, you are not utterly miserable. If you have many, you may be 
almost happy. There are some books that never grow old. ‘There 
are some authors, whose laurels will ever be as green as if they were 
garlands of immortal amaranth. But these are public property ; they 
belong to every schoolboy that can read, and every scribbler that can 
quote. The old books to which I refer are of a different character ; 
they are like those wail-flowers of the drawing-room, in whom a little 
unnoticed cultivation gives us an exclusive property. ‘The overloaded 
libraries of the old world send us occasionally a cargo of such elabo- 
rate productions of antiquity, as literature and science have spoken 
well of in their day, but on the whole have thought best to throw over- 
board, as their voyage was rather long, and ballast very plenty. ‘These 
are the books that the profane purchaser denominates trash, and the 
cunning bibliopolist cries up as rare and curious relics. These are 
the books that are not unfrequently found on the auctioneer’s table, 
when some inveterate antiquary leaves his motley collection of scarci- 
ties to an unthinking heir. A dreadful sight it is, to see the dust of 
centuries rudely dislodged by his unsparing hammer. They may be 
seen in our public libraries, gravitating down to the lower shelves, in 
the shape of formidable folios, or soaring up almost to the ceiling, as 
little clasped and heavy built volumes, seemingly intended for the 
pocket, in those blessed times when pockets were no unaccommodating 
receptacles. And sometimes may they be found, perchance, despoiled 
of their covers 2nd rent by ruthless hands, in the lumber closet or the 
garret. But be they found where they may, to him who loves the voice 
of the dead, not the less because it has not been echoed by the lips of 
the multitude, to him who loves to interested in the thoughts on 
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feelings of a single mind, long vanished and forgotten, they are 
precious. No matter what may be the subject of our rescued voluine ; 
it was enough to engage the energies of some Jaborious student, through 
the weary hours of day, and the still watches of night; his hopes of 
fortune and fame went with it, and its perishing memory is the little 
remnant of his shipwrecked ambition. Doubtless he was led by the 
same delusion, that leads so many in our own day to fling themselves 
before the ponderous wheels of public opinion, to be immolated, like 
the eastern worshiper, in the same idle hope of immortality. As I 
have stood, surrounded by the labors of men, in their own time revered 
and honored, but now mouldering in neglect, I have felt lik one pass- 
ing through the vaults of unremembered monarchs—the frau body lies 
embalmed before him, but the crown has passed from its temples, and 
the voice of adulation is hushed forever. There is something in the 
character of our old books, that entitles the lowliest of them to a de- 
gree of respect. They were \ritten by grave divines, and learned 
professors, and sagacious doctors, men who kept aloof from the world, 
and girded themselves to follow learning through thickets as yet un- 
cleared, except here and there, by a few scattered pioneers. Author- 
ship was not then as it is now, when beardless truants, reeking from 
their master’s birch, talk to us from the damp leaves of a flimsy duo- 
decimo, as if they had been dipped, to the heels, in the fountain of 
Castalia. 

It may be a foolish feeling, but I had rather sit upon the level turf 
of the grave, where the grass grows untrodden, than bow before the 
statue whose marble pedestal is worn by the knees oy idolizing wor- 
shipers. There are enough to make the air ring with the names of 
the great or the fortunate, enough tocomment and to eulogize, and it 
is at least harmless, if one retires from the sound of their clamor, to 
walk with the unsuccessful in their obscurity. 

Every author, whom we rake from oblivion, becomes to us, as it 
were, a personal friend. His voice, which was perhaps once heard 
through all the stately halls of learning, speaks to us alone, and it 
wears something like a tone of melancholy affection as it falls through 
the long interval, on the ear of the last *‘ gentle reader.” It is indeed 
but a poor reward for his toil, that a single individual should look with 
eyes of kindness, on one solitary copy from the liberal edition, which 
his sanguine hope had deemed insufficient for the expecting universe. 
Let us trace him for a moment in his career. He was an ambitious 
schoolboy, and his heart throbbed with vague anticipations of his fu- 
ture eminence. He heard the names of the dead, who yet lived in 
their glory, and with them he fondly dreamed should be his portion 
His hour of manhood came, and he stepped like an athlete into the 
arena, warm with the flush of unchastised anticipation. And with 
manhood came labor and disappointment, but he endured all, and bent 
down to his task, year after year, until his forehead was seared with 
wrinkles, and his limbs had stiffened in their scholastic fetters. Then, 
in his maturity of wisdom, after lavishing his strength in patient study, 
and long reflection, he formed the project of that enterprise which lies 
before us in its fulfilment. How fairly was the virgin sheet spread be- 
fore him, as he sat down to the commencement of his momentous un- 
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his assiduous hand. The ancient dame, who set in order every morn- 
ing the chaos of the preceding day, looked sadly at the closely written 
manuscript, and shuddered as she thought of the fireside stories of 
witchcraft. But, perhaps, he was the centre of a loving and admiring 
family. 

There is something touching in the affection, the adoration, which 
a simple-hearted wife indulges for one whom the world may not 
honor, but who is to her the perfection of mortal excellence, and the 
consummation of earthly wisdom. ‘The wife of our poor scholar in 
those unlettered days could hardly copy his papers, or follow him in 
his investigations ; but not the less did she watch his progress and 
encourage his efforts; and if he read for her approbation some more 
intelligible portions, it sounded as sweet to her ears as if the muse of 
eloquence had rocked him in his cradle. His children too,—poor 
things, their little soft hands have shrivelled into age and crumbled 
into dust, long ago,—his children climbed upon his knees, and peeped 
in mysterious wonder between the pages which shared with them his 
parental fondness. At last came the day of publication, and the proud 
array of volumes was displayed on the bookseller’s counter, some 
glistening in white parchment, some in black, burnished leather, and 
amongst them the time-worn and dilapidated copy before us. Nor 
should the author’s own especial one be forgotten, in the softest vellum 
with deep gilt edging, and the silken mark carefully folded between 
its leaves. ‘There were no papers to pass their ephemeral judgement 
on its merits, and no stately journals to arraign it before their solemn 
tribunals. Critics,—those carnivorous animals, now so numerous and 
so liberal of their teeth and claws to all rash adventurers,—there were 
none. The labor of the scholar’s life, now finished, was received by 
the world in silence. ‘The flattering epigrams of one or two indulgent 
friends, which may still be seen in our antiquated volume, cheered the 
weary heart of the adult student, and, for the rest, he appealed to the 
tardy verdict of posterity. Alas, other minds had been on the same 
track ; his favorite thoughts had been anticipated; his conclusions had 
formed the starting point for bolder thinkers; his errors, cherished 
until their distorted features were to him as beautiful as truth, had 
been overthrown. Other voices reach us through the chasm that di- 
vides us from antiquity ; but his has been lost in the darkness, the 
elements have worn out his name from its monumental tablet, and the 
record of his labors, which accident has flung into our hands, may 
be the last filament of the cord that was to bind his memory to the 
future. . 

The venerable book before me is none of those which have been 
reprinted, and stereotyped, and vulgarized. The name of Robert 
Lovell, St. C. C. Oxon. will probably be looked for in vain through all 
the catalogues of our crowded libraries. Yet was he, with all his de- 
lusions, a shrewd and learned man, with much of that pleasant quaint- 
ness that sits so gracefully on the secluded devotee of science. 

Nor would I speak with irreverence of John Peter Faber, once of 
Montpelier, and now of Eternity ; or of that noble lady whose life he 
rescued, and who rewarded him, as he tells me, with her jewelled 
hand, and with many fair children. For spirited defence of his doc- 
trines against all opposers, for artful evasion of difficulties, and skillful 
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maneuvring of arguments, he would not suffer in comparison with 
more renowned champions of learning. 

There are others, whose friendship and familiarity no one shares 
with me, and those, minds of no despicable order. It is needless to 
enumerate them ; to do it seems almost like trespassing on a sacred 
intimacy. It is enough that such intimacies may be formed by all, that 
they ask not wealth to purchase, or flattery to retain. It is enough that 
the prisoner of the nineteenth century, sealed up by frost and snow 
from the light and air of heaven, may find a solace in the humblest 
pages where the worm of the seventeenth has rioted. O. W. H. 


THE SONG OF THE FAIRIES. 
From the German of Matthison. 


Wuart creatures may be 

So happy as we? 

Our mirror, the gleam 

Of the mountain stream ; 
We dance where the running waters play, 
We rock on the top of the bending spray, 
And rest in the flowers at the close of day. 


From the land and sea, 

Come hither to me, 

To the dew-gemmed green, 

Come follow your queen ; 
In your thin spun crowns of silver gray, 
Woven from the glow-worm’s glancing ray, 
Follow me where the moon-beams play. 


A veil, bleached white 

In the pure star-light, 

You may freely wear 

Like a robe of air; 
Through moon and through meadow, and over the lea, 
From forest and fountain, from lowland and sea, 
O! lightly trip hither to dance with me. 


In the bower of leaves, 

Which summer weaves, 

While the stars in the sky 

Look down from en high, 
We will swiftly circle our airy flight, 
While a host of gnomes in the dim moon-light, 
Play and sing through the livelong night. 


To the dance away, 

With your crowns of gray, 

And your robes of white, 

So thin and bright! 
We fly with the winged zephyr’s pace ; 
We silently pass, and leave no trace 
Of footstep upon our dancing place! ; 
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LETTERS FROM OHIO. 
NO. IV. 


I nave been repeatedly asked, what are the peculiar inducements 
to settle in Ohio? The question comes in every possible shape. Is 
Ohio preferable to Indiana or Illinois? is your land as rich as fame 
reports? Is it not sufficiently covered with population already? Is 
money plenty? Have you many broken banks? Can debts be col- 
lected? Can children be educated? Are morality and religion cared 
for? Have you many good scholars? What is your climate? 
What are your staples? How do your inhabitants get a living? 
These and such like interrogatories, are daily soliciting answers. Now, 
as one cannot make time, and is obliged to eat and sleep occasion- 
ally, he must either devise a summary method of replying to the whole 
at once, or leave them unanswered ; for to reply t» e.ch, separately, is 
utterly impossible. In this dilemma, it occurred to me, that I might 
make a general answer through this Magazine. I take it for granted 
that every body reads it; if not, every body ought to read it. Jgno- 
rantia neminem excusat. Mental starvation would be a just doom to 
the presumptuous wight, who should neglect to feed himself from 
such a store-house. Therefore, let all querists take notice that they 
must look for answers here. These have been partially given in the 
preceding numbers; they will be continued in this and the succeed- 
ing, provided the editors do not demur. 

In this sensible age, men ask for facts. It is a fact, then, that a 
single acre of Ohio land, without any appliances, has produced one 
hundred and fourteen bushels of corn. It is a fact, that near Cin- 
cinnati, nine acres have yielded nine hundred and sixty-three bushels. 
It is an inference from these facts, that the soil is as rich as nature 
can provide. Further, it is a fact that Ohio contains twenty-five mill- 
tons of acres of such land, and only one million of inhabitants. The 
inference is, that there is ample room for more. It is a fact, that 
there is not a bank now in operation in Ohio, of which the notes are 
not perfectly good in every part of the state. The inference is, that 
bank credit is in a sound and healthy condition. As to the abund- 
ance of money, I cannot speak from experience. It is a fact, that 
my coffers are sidly empty. The inference is, that I must go to 
work. For, to working-men, money is plenty. It is a fact, that manual 
labor on the average, commands a price one third higher than in the 
Eastern states. Indeed, so dear is labor, and so cheap is land, that 
any industrious man can earn money enough in three years to buy an 
ample farm. ‘The consequence is, that it is next to impossible to pro- 
cure servants. Frequently, you cannot have them at any price, and, 
acting on the maxim of Franklin, you must serve yourself. It is a 
fact, that many families, who are abundantly able, and anxious to hire 
help, do all their work themselves. This is looked upon as a great 
grievance, particularly in Cincinnati; and induces hundreds to live 
at board, who, but for this, would be at house-keeping. The infer- 
ence is, that the young men and women of the Eastern states, who are 
obliged to labor, could not do a better thing, than come to the West. 
They might have almost any wages they would ask. They might be 
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called domestics or assistants, instead of servants, if that would please 
them. They might retire from service, to a freehold of their own, 
after three years of fidelity and industry, and for the remainder of 
life, enjoy all the pleasures of abundance and independence. In eight 
years, by settling in the new counties, the men might reach the dig- 
nity of legislators, justices of the peace, or even associate judges; 
and the women might safely count upon becoming the wives of sim- 
ilar dignitaries. 

I trust, that I am one of the last to join in the vulgar hue and cry 
against eristocracy. I believe with Pope—‘‘some are and must be 
greater than the rest.””, There is but one place, where all can be 
exactly on a level, and that is the grave. It is as much a iaw of 
nature that men should excel one another, as that the trees of the for- 
est should be of different heights, or that hills should rise above plains, 
and mountains above hills. ‘The universe is filled with diversity, and 
man forms not an exception. Society cannot exhibit a dead level. As 
well might you look for a waveless ocean. But while [ bow to the 
aristocracy of nature, and find myself penetrated with a spontaneous 
feeling of profound respect and admiration, whenever I see a man 
rising above others by the force of his own efforts, [ look with as much 
contempt as any other person, and more than I know how to express, 
upon those artificial distinctions, by which one is placed above anoth- 
er, from adventitious circumstances. And I deem it no small recom- 
mendation to Ohio, that prescription can give no man power or place. 
[t can neither bring one into good society, nor keep him out. The 
question is not, who his father was? but, what he is?) The ridiculous 
cant about good family and high connerions, of which so much is 
bruited in the older cities, even of this republican country, I have 
scarcely heard this side of the mountains. It is a general observation 
that the laboring classes are more respected and have more influence, 
in new states, than in old; this is eminently true in reference to Ohio ; 
and the inference is, that so far as ambition for office and pride of 
character are motives to emigrate, Ohio appeals to them with great 
effect. As | have before hinted, every man who wishes it, even if 
he begins with nothing, can soon become a freeholder. And the 
moment he has a farm of his own, he may promise himself leisure. 
The land brings forth almost spontaneously. You have but to sow, 
and you are sure to reap. The farmer is not obliged to be eternally 
delving for a scanty subsistence. He finds time to inform and interest 
himself about public affairs. He talks politics, becomes known, is 
elected to office, and soon finds himself an influential man. The me- 
chanic has a similar advantage, from the exorbitant price of that kind 
of labor. 

Indeed, the only kind of labor, which is not amply compensated, is 
intellectual or professional. High salaries and large fees are not 
known. ‘Teachers, preachers, doctors and lawyers, are miserably 
paid. Haud inerperitus lequor: 1 presume I keep within the truth, 
when I say that a given amount of professional skill and labor, will 
command a third more compensation in Boston, New-York, or Phila- 
delphia, than in Cincinnati; and perhaps I might add, twice as much 
influence. For there has been a prevailing and deep-set jealousy of 
professional pretension and authority. In this jealousy, quackery finds 
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its appropriate aliment, and it feeds and fattens upon it. Every pro- 
fession, therefore, has abounded with quacks, because they, from the 
smallness of their capital, can best afford to work for the price offered, 
and because, to employ them, looks more republican. In the more 
thickly settled portions of the state, however, this evil is rapidly di- 
minishing, and the standard of professional excellence is daily grow- 
ing higher. As wealth increases, professional compensation increases 
too. Men who can afford to pay well, will not trust their lives or their 
property in the hands of those doctors or lawyers who can afford to 
work cheap. And so it is with respect to education. Hitherto, no 
class of men have met with so little pecuniary encouragement as 
teachers. But they already begin to see the dawn of better things. 
Parents appear to feel the momentous truth, that the instruction which 
their children receive, does more to determine their future characters, 
than all other circumstances put together; and hence they become 
less solicitous about finding the cheapest school. On the contrary, 
they begin to think it something in favor of a man, that he charges 
a high price for tuition. It shows, at least, that he himself holds his 
services in high estimation, and disposes them to make trial. But 
what would be called a high price here, would be small in the East- 
ern cities. If I would have a house or a carriage built, or a coat, 
hat, or pair of boots made, I must give about thirty per cent. more than 
in Boston; bat if | wish to have a cause argued, a disease cured, or a 
child instructed, [ can have it done about as much cheaper. Nor am 
I surprised at this discrepancy. The physical wants of men must be 
satisfied, or the wheels of life will not turn. But their intellectual 
wants are not so peremptory; they can be neglected without danger 
to life. Accordingly, in a new country, mechanics are in a much 
greater demand than professors, and can command a proportionably 
higher price. This has been the case in Ohio; and even in Cin- 
cinnati, this cause still operates. The unparalleled influx of emigra- 
tion makes the want of a house to live in, the most difficult want to 
be supplied. No sooner is the corner stone of a tenement laid, than 
the inquirer finds that it is engaged. 

In this connexion, I will observe that one thirty-sixth part of all 
the land in Ohio, was forever set apart by Congress, for the support 
of education, and another thirty-sixth, for the support of religion. 
Never, perhaps, has there been a nobler instance of liberal legisla- 
tion. The whole territory was laid ont into townships, six miles 
square. ‘These were divided into thirty-six sections, each containing 
a square mile, and numbered in order. ‘The sixteenth section was 
consecrated, in perpetuum, to education; and the twenty-ninth to re- 
ligion. The faith of the state is pledged, that these sections shall 
never be otherwise appropriated ; and subject to this condition, they 
are left in the hands of the state legislature. In addition to this 
general provision, several entire townships have been given for the 
establishment of colleges. All this is the work of the general govern- 
ment. But, meantime, the state has not been inactive on this all-im- 
portant subject. By dint of the most energetic and persevering efforts 
of a few public-spirited individuals, among whom, without injustice 
to the rest, may be especially mentioned, Nathan Guildford, a native 
of Massachusetts, the leader in this great enterprise, the glorious 
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system of Free Schools has, within seven years, been established 
throughout the state. This system is yet in its infancy, but it gives 
every promise of a vigorous manhood. ‘To support these common 
schools, in addition to the profits of the land above-mentioned, a tax 
of three-fourths of a mill upon the dollar is levied upon all the tax- 
able property of Ohio; and proper provisions are enacted, for carrying 
the system into complete effect. It may be regarded as matter of 
surprise, that struggles should have been required to procure such a 
law. But such was the fact. Although the constitution declares, in 
words worthy to be written in gold, that “‘scHooLs AND THE MEANS 
OF INSTRUCTION SHALL FOREVER BE ENCOURAGED BY LEGISLATIVE 
PROVISION,” yet there were many so jealous of their rights as to doubt 
and even deny the constitutionality of a tax, making it compulsory on 
every property holder to assist in the support of free schools, whether 
he sent children to them ornot. ‘There were still more who professed 
to doubt the expediency of the measure. Nor is this objection as 
yet, wholly removed, though daily diminishing. Indeed, the free 
schools themselves are their own most eloquent advocates. Their 
works praise them and silence their enemies. ‘Thank heaven, the law 
is made, and there is no danger of its repeal. Time will but indu- 
rate and strengthen the noble fabric. While they, to whose efforts we 
owe it, will have, as they deserve, a bright place in the grateful 
memory of their posterity. 

We have Lyceums too, and Mechanics Institutes. They are few as 
yet, but a beginning is made. In Cincinnati the lecture rooms are 
filled. The best taste of the city is there seen. Only one thing is 
wanting to their rapid spread, and that is the countenance of men, 
who, from the position they occupy, give, by their very names, an 
impetus to any good undertaking ; men, I mean, who stand in the same 
relation to our society, that Story, Webster, Shaw, Sullivan, and the 
Everetts do to the society of Boston. Almost every mail announces 
some one of these distinguished men as a lecturer; and I want no 
better proof of their enlightened philanthropy. They are gaining, in 
this unambitious way, a fame that will wear well, for it will be writ- 
ten on the hearts of their fellow citizens. We have, as yet received 
no aid from our statesmen or distinguished lawyers. ‘They have 
hardly deigned to make their appearance in the hall. The burthen 
has been borne chieHy by the young men of the city and some of the 
leading physicians. Among the latter, were it not invidious, I would 
mention the names of two or three, who, notwithstanding the numer- 
ous calls of an extensive practice and a professorship in the medical 
school, nevertheless hold themselves ready and willing to bring in their 
frequent and valuable contributions, to the diffusion of general infor- 
mation. They deserve and will have the gratitude of the community. 
I shall advert, at this time, to but one more fact. Slavery is forever 
prohibited north of the river Ohio. Fugitive slaves are permitted to 
be recovered and carried back to bondage; but if their master comes 
here to reside, and brings them with him, they are ipso facto free. 
“They touch our limits, and their fetters fall.’ L cannot join in the 
too frequent anathemas against slave holders. I look upon slavery 
as a stupendous calamity, which no words can adequately describe. 
But it has been entailed upon the present slave holders by their an- 
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cestors ; and they are no more to blame for it, than are the hapless 
victims of an hereditary disease. I speak, therefore, in sorrow and 
not in anger, of this dark blot upon our country’s fame. And 
while I deprecate and abhor, as much as the slave holders them- 
selves, the reckless fanaticism of some incendiary writers, I yet 
thank heaven for the eternal prohibition of slavery in Ohio, as the 
most transcendant blessing this happy state enjoys. Leaving out of 
view the injustice, and looking only at the impolicy of slavery, the 
example of Ohio is worth a book of abstract arguments. Kentucky, 
for instance, is almost as old again as Ohio. The first lots laid out 
in Cincinnati, were advertised for sale in a newspaper then printed in 
Lexington. But the clog of slavery impeded her in the race, and 
soon Ohio was seen far in advance. The distance between them 
grows wider and wider. The population of Ohio is now one third 
greater. ‘To what can this be ascribed, but the prevalence of slavery 
in Kentucky? ‘The advantage of mild climate is on her ide, her soil 
is equally fertile, and she has an equal extent of boundary on the 
same noble river. But her work is done by slaves, instead of freemen 
and freeholders ; and this explains the difference. Is it not a striking 
fact that there is not a single non-slave-holding state in the twenty- 
four, which does not increase in a more rapid ratio than any of the 
slave-holding states except Missouri and perhaps Louisiana? But I 
have not time to pursue the subject further. W. 


THE PROGRESS OF RIDICULE. 


Says Satan to his prime minister, Ridicule, how advances your empire, on that mean little planet 
yclept Earth? 
And Ridicule rephed— 
“| 've ranged the world, and stand alone 
In my power, and pride, unholy One! 
The purest, loftiest sons of earth, 
Have quailed beneath my mocking mirth ; 
And Childhood writhed, as I passed by, 
And veiled the light of its timid eye. 
I ‘ve murdered Love, I 've withered Feeling, 
In its most innocent revealing. 
Vain were the pleadings of Wealth and Pride, 
To win back the love of the plighted bride ; 
I came, and conquered ; who could hear 
Unmoved. my cold and heartless sneer? 
And she disdained, with haughty brow 
And fixed contempt, her lover's vow ; 
And flung upon her future years, 
A glorious gift of sighs and tears. 
A Poet o'er my pathway came, 
Burning with hopes and dreams of fame ; 
My careless wit, and freezing tone, 
Weighed to the dust, the aspiring one. 
I sought the city—and there bowed 
Before my steps a brilliant crowd ; 
Trembling beneath my withering sneer, 
Proud heads drooped low; with shame and fear 
The wayward ones, that dared defy, 
My subtle power, and searching eve, 
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Within their hearts’ lone cell, avowed 
Like homage, with the plebeian crowd. 
‘‘T silenced Reason, quelled Romance, 
With the self-same Sardonic glance. 
I crushed with ruthless, fiendish arts, 
The germs of pure and lofty hearts. 
I conjured up, with my arch ii 
All evil passions ; Envy, F 
Deathless Revenge, and Hate, "and Pride, 
Were ever thronging at my side. 
I mingled, with a matchless skill 
The true and false, the good and ill. 
My quiet mien and fair pretence 
Dismayed, and baffled Common Sense. 
And though she scorned my specious wiles, 
E’en Virtue shuddered at my smiles. 
While springing from her crystal well, 
I frowned on Truth, who reeling fell ; 
Time flew to raise the trembling maid, 
But the proud one spurned his proffered aid, 
And chose in her narrow home to stay. 
I prithee, unholy Demon,—say, 
Is not my mission nobly dune ” 
Is not my guerdon richly won? L. 


DEAD LETTERS, 


OPENED AND BURNED BY THE POSTMASTER-GENERAL, 
REVIVED AND PUBLISHED BY TIMOTHY QUICKSAND. 
LIVRAISON II 


Gaudeamus igitur. 


LETTER CVI. 
Charleston, July 10, I8—. 


To Peter O. —, Esq. Philadelphia. 
Sir, 

Though I have not the honor of being personally acquainted with 
you, I take the very great liberty to submit a few suggestions to your 
judgement, at the danger of appearing to you somewhat presumptuous ; 
but, I trust, my honest wish to be of some service to the public, which 
alone prompted me in this case, will serve as anexcuse. I understand 
that you are about publishing a new edition of your valuable New Uni- 
versal Letter Writer, or Complete Art of Polished Correspondence—a 
work which has been of infinite use to a great many people. I have 
been informed that a young gentleman addressed his offer to a lady, 
and, being well aware that he was unable to compose so elegant a let- 
ter as he found ready for his occasion in your work, he copied letter 
X LIX. of your division Courtsuip anp Marriace. The adored lady 
being in her turn deeply, and one may say mortally, in love with the 
copyist of your letter, and at the same time well acquainted with your 
work, so that she recognized letter XLIX. at first glance, returned, 
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overflowing with love, and intoxicated with happiness, the following 
expressive and happy answer: ‘“‘ See Letter LVIII.” which, refer- 
red to by the successful suitor, told him at once, in the gentlest, most 
select and elegant phraseology, the unspeakable joy, and inexpressi- 
ble bliss which awaited him. 

This, and other facts have proved to me, how great a service you 
have done to men by keeping, ready for them, epistolary effusions in the 
very moment when it is the most difficult to give utterance to passion, 
joy or grief; for instance, when a father died, when a child was born, 
when a difficulty arose between husband and wife, when a mortal falls 
heedlessly in love, and for the like occasions, in which it is often in the 
same degree necessary to give vent to the most excited feelings as they 
are overpowering, and thus debar every self-effusion. Then, in such 
trouble and anxiety, appears your work, like a true friend in need, 
who speaks when our sobbing joy or grief suffocates every attempt to 
utter words. Never have I missed any thing in my life so much, as, 
when I heard the first time of the conquest of Warsaw, and the noble 
Poles, and I wished to write of, and on it, to a friend of mine, I missed 
a letter for the occasion in your book. Pray, Sir, add in your new edi- 
tion, a few letters on the conquest of free nations, on eruptions of nul- 
lification, on the defeat of an election, on the breaking out of revolutions, 
on th aurora borealis, on early snow, &c. 

The chief points, however, respecting which I would take the liber- 
ty to make a few suggestions are the following :-— 

I do not find in any work on epistolary style—and I have read all 
those which are acknowledged io be the best in most modern languages 
of Europe—that the most essential points of a perfect letter are treated 
of. If I were bold enough to give you any advice, I would say, print 
as the first rule, in red types :— 

Before you write a letter, consider well, whether it is worth while to 
write it. 

Secondly, I would print in silver types :— 

Then weigh well whether the letter is worth receiving. 

And thirdly, I would print in golden types :-— 

Then weigh and consider whether the letter is worth the postage. 

If all these rules were duly complied with, how few bad letters 
should we receive, and how much postage should we save! Is there 
any thing so provoking in this world as to receive a triple, an ounce 
letter, with cursed slips of newspapers, or little prints, which a friend 
sends to you from abroad, perhaps to Charleston, because a vessel was 
just going from his place to New-Bedford ? Or, as I received once a 
Jetter in Boston via New-Orleans ! My friend undoubtedly thought the 
letter sent to Boston via New-Orleans, would make an infinitely short- 
er way than via Cape Horn, and I must allow there he was right. 
This reminds me of my worthy barber, a Sicilian, who told me that 
when he was in Algiers, and wishing to go to the United States, he 
embarked in a vessel which was just going to Calcutta. Unnecessary 
postage puts me in a rage; it is hard to pay for the stupidity of your 
correspondents, and how can you evade it? if you won't do as the gen- 
tleman did, with whom I served my apprenticeship—he held the let- 
ters sealed with a wafer over steaming water, until the wafer abandon- 
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ed its pasting power and closing quality, read the letter, and returned 
it to the post-office, if he did not think the letter worth the postage? 
I think, as there is in all great capitals of the European continent a 
bureau, or board, for opening suspected letters, and kindly sealing 
them again, so a number of merchants might employ a skilful letter- 
peeper, in order to return silly epistles, as well sealed as they were origi- 
nally. What postage might be saved ! 

Though no body can say that I often am detected in committing 
poetry, yet, one evening, after I had just received such an outrageous 
triple epistle, my fury broke loose, and howled in the foliowing 
rhymes :— 

Oh ye, whose thoughts on easy wing 
Take quick and lofty flight ; 


Think, postage is a dreadful thing, 
The dearest copy-right ! 


And yet how many letters sent 
Are empty, dull, and queer ; 

We should not think them worth a cent, 
But postage makes them dear. 


On every thing a tax is laid, 
Clocks, ribbons, rags and wax ; 

The tithe is for salvation paid, 
Postage is friendship’s tax. 

I should not send these verses, which are a true representation of the 
emptiness against which I would make war, had I not determined to 
expiate them by a “ paid,” in smiling red characters on the outside 
of the letter. 

I again ask your pardon for having intruded so unceremoniously 
upon your time and patience, and hope you will permit me to call 
myself, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 

Henry Hupson 





LETTER CXIX. 
London, June 5, 18—. 
To Thomas Stuart 
My Dear Tom, 


I was exceeding glad to hear from you, that you are getting on so 
well. Thank you, thank you, my boy, for your cheering news. What 
is better in these sad times than good news from a dear friend? I would 
give all the newspapers of a week for one letter from a fellow I love. It 
gave me double pleasure to see that you were so contented in New- 
London, because when I spent a week there, chained as I was by con- 
trary winds, in the month of January, some years ago, I thought even 
Ferdinand VII. and Dom Miguel, when they call themselves kings by 
the grace of God, do not utter a greater lie, than he who first called 
that place New-London. I am sorry that I cannot return as good 
news as you gave me! Something very serious, very important, has 
happened to me; it has made me quite grave and contemplative. 
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Yesterday morning—hearken ! I discovered my first gray hair. Stop, 
said I; stop, Charles, pause a moment; look at it—a gray hair!— 
Hem !—The harbinger of those years, when thou shalt say, | have no 
pleasure in them. Quite gently he first knocks at the door, hardly 
perceptible, or he slily creeps in, wherever there is a little hole. Close 
the windows, bolt the door, live in an island-castle, he fullows you yet, 
and bids defiance to all your defence. One gray hair follows the other, 
one hair after the other leaves you; one tooth rots after the other ; 
one wrinkle comes after the other—all unbidden—every year steals 
something from you, and brings nothing. ‘Time plucks one feather af- 
ter the other. But I may cheat the molesting messenger of old age, 
and of that which lurkg behind it. There are scratches which hide 
the baldness of your scalp; nobody will perceive that it is not your 
own; I may have teeth, whiter and more regular than my own ever 
were; I can color the remaining hair, and force the gray one to look 
young ; I can darken the brows, and even the leanness of age, may be 
changed into the fullness of youth ; yet he finds you under your crust, 
as the slow fever finds the proud warrior under his shining armor. 
Thou goest down, whatever thy art may contrive, down-hill, whether 
thou dancest gaily, or walkest slowly—down thou goest until thou 
stoppest, where thou, and all thine art are at an end—at the grave. Thy 
afflicted friends may, indeed, place a wreath even on thy bier ; yet a 
wreathed bier is but a bier, and a crowned corpse is but a corpse. And 
what then? Thine art will moulder with thee, and naked shalt thou 
rise. ‘Then it will be well to say : omnia mea mecum porto. Then thou 
shalt stand on thy own self. Hast thou not seen rich men, who lived 
gay, were flattered, and stood equal with the most gifted? Suddenly 
they failed ; reduced upon themselves, they were their own test. Some 
of them showed that they were better than their treasures; manfully 
they worked their new way. Others proved that they had been but 
the accidental appendix to their wealth, a collective name of their 
riches, a label, a nothing. ‘Thus, Charles, as this is the trial of 
talent and energy, that awful other one will be the trial of thy very 
soul. It is true ; look in the face of the fact. ‘There will be no paint- 
ing, no cheat, no hiding, no hushing over. Beware, collect thyself, 
look back, and ask what hast thou done? Look forward, and ask 
what shalt thou do? Consider, resolve and act; have no fear and be a 
man. That brings tomy mind Leibnitz’s theory, that the soul will be en- 
gaged in yonder life, principally in those truths and occupations, the 
pursuit of which engrossed us, when on the globe ; a mathematician 
will view the vast field of mathematical truths ; a botanist will see the 
essence of plants, the laws according to which they color themselves 
so beautifully, and draw all the variegated fragrance from the same 
nourishment without color and without odor ; and the secret working 
of nature’s life, when the reviving rays of lovely spring change the 
cheerless colors of the remains of winter into the gentle green of hope. 
[think it a fine, a cheering theory; and yet what becomes of the sex- 
ton, who counted how often the word and appears in the Bible? Has 
he to count the ands of all works of all libraries, the codices in the 
libraries on the Jupiter and Pallas, and the great Porcellian Library, 
in Cambridge, not excepted? What becomes of the Suabian school- 
master, John James Heberle, who keeps an accurate account of all the 
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blows, switches, slaps, calottes, fillips, &e. which this pedantic Turk 
inflicts upon his pupils?* Shall he have an imsight into all the 
school-rooms in the whole universe, the primary, public, grammar and 
high-schools for males and females, academies, colleges and universi- 
ties, on all the planets, and fixed stars, and into all the schools of the 
nebula, and count all the fillips in the vast creation? What shall be- 
come of a zealous collector of seals, as there are in Europe so many ? 
Shall they be condemned to study the coat of arms of all beings on earth, 
under the water and above the clouds?) What, oh Heaven! becomes of 
a statistical writer, or lexicographer? [ wonder, however, whether I shall 
know in the other world, who Junius was ; and whether General Eliot 
has really seen the sea-serpent ; and whether those noble, poor, dis- 
appointed fellows, Parry, Lyon and Franklin will know whether there 
is a north-west passage or not. By the bye—‘‘ The days of chivalry 
are gone,” says Burke; “the days of chivalry have come,” say I. 
Does the chivalric spirit consist in a steel coat from tip to toe, leaving 
but just one chance to be killed?) Was the little drummer boy, who 
drummed like a hero at the side of Bonaparte, when he rushed over the 
bridge of Lodi into the enemy, and glory, and an empire, no chivalric 
fellow? Were the two grenadiers, who jumped near the Pirna gate of 
Dresden, upon a redoute, and marched upon it up and down till they 
were shot dead merely because Napoleon, seeing that the cannoniers in 
the redoute began to fear the Prussian riflemen, who shot one of them 
after the other, had told them, just turning round—‘* Go my friends, 
show how Frenchmen stand fire’—were they not brave? Or was it 
not chivalric—I do not say whether it was right or wrong,—when in 
1809, that Prussian officer at Wesel preferred to be executed by the 
French, with his comrades, though a pardon was offered to him, with- 
out any farther condition? Millions of instances might be given for one. 
Or does Burke weep over the noble customs and elegant manners of 
the chivalric ages, fled forever from sober mankind ? Burke, Burke, if 
so, either thou jokest, or thou didst not know history. But the knight- 
errants ! ‘Those we have not! Those were high-hearted men,—the 
Amadis and Lancelot. Confound your Don Quixotes ! We have better 
knight-errants. Is it not heroic when the bold adventurer of science 
presses upon his lonely path, struggling against scorching rays, and sav- 
age beasts, and still savager men, and thirst, and hunger, and fever, 
not for an adored mistress who never existed—worshipers of ab- 
surdity !—but for that heavenly inquisitiveness to know, as Plato calls 
it? ‘The Humboldts, the Clappertons, the Parries, Park, Laing, Caille, 
Lewis, Clark, Mollien, Hornemann, Niebuhr, Burkhardt, Ehrenberg, 
Marcius, Spix, New-Wied, Denham, Bowditch, Campbell, Lander, 
Burchel—those are our knight-errants, our martyrs. Nay! I have 
often thought it would be well to write a martyrofogium of all the 
glorious names of those who died in the cause of science. It would be 
an edifying, elevating, ennobling list. Poor chaps, like ourselves, read- 
ing it, would feel a little better for belonging to the same race with those 


* John James Heberle, a schoolmaster, in Suabia, keeps a register of all the punishments he in 
fliets on his scholars. This register contained the following entries a short time since : 
* GILT blows with a rod, 12,010 of aslight switch, 20,989 slaps with a rule, 186,715 cuffs with 
his fist, 10,235 ecalottes, 7905 fillips, 1,115.800 taps on the head, and 12,703 additional tasks.”’ There 
was besides an entry of lis having 777 times made scholars go on their Knees. German 
jredpe r.] 
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gallant knights of knowledge. ‘This was a long excursion, but men- 
tioning above the names of Laing and Parry, set at once my indigna- 
tion at work, and on it rattled, like an alarm watch in the morning. 
I beg your pardon, and so, good bye, my dear fellow. The nonsense 
grew longer than I thought, when I began it—a letter which would do 
honor to mother Goose. Good bye. 

Ever yours, 


Cuares W. 


P.S. My father, at Leominster, is still the old, kindhearted gentle- 
man, as you knew him, wishing well to every one, but a little entété. 
I cannot persuade him to regulate his watch after the town clock ; he 
says—‘ And if all the world is wrong, I will at leastregulate my watch 
after the sun with the due corrections indicated by the almanac.” The 
consequence is that all the world, following the incorrect town clock, 
breakfast, dine, and sup, at a convenient hour, and that my father is 
always too late or too early, with his watch astronomically regulated. 





THE HEBREW MINSTREL’S LAMENT. 


From the hills of the west, as the sun’s setting beam 
Cast his last ray of glory o'er Jordan’s lone stream, 
While his fast falling tears with its waters were blent, 
Thus poured a lone minstrel his saddened lament. 


** Awake, harp of Judah! that slumbering hast hung 

On the willows that weep where thy prophets have sung ; 
Once more wake, for Judah, thy wild notes of wo, 

Fre the hand that now strikes thee lies mouldering and low. 


* Ah! where are the choirs of the glad and the free, 
That woke the Joud anthem responsive to thee, 

When the daughters of Salem broke forth in the song, 
While Tabor and Hermon its echoes prolong ? 


‘** And where are the mighty, who went forth in pride, 

To the slaughter of kings, with their ark at their side ? 
They sleep, loneiy stream, with the sands of thy shore, 
And the war-trumpet’s blast shall awake them no more. 


“* Oh Judah, a lone scattered remnant remain 

To sigh for the graves of their fathers in vain ; 

And to turn toward thy land with a tear-brimming eye, 
And a prayer that the advent of Shiloh be nigh. — 


** No beauty in Sharon—on Carmel no shade,— 

Our vineyards are wasted, our altars decayed ; 

And the ow of the heathen insulting has trod, 

On the bosoms that bled for their country and God.” Zz 
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A LEGEND OF CHRISTMAS EVE. 


I shall tell you 
A prosing tale ; it may be you have heard it ; 
But since it serves my purpose, I will venture 
To scale ’t a little more. CortoLanvs. 

Tue conjurer sat at his books. The various utensils of his art were 
scattered around him,—a horoscope, globe, astrolabe and quadrant, 
and huge volumes of mysterious characters and an unknown tongue. 
He was an adept in the black art, shrewdly conversant with whatever 
might excite the superstition of the credulous, and usually made his 
calculations with a sagacity that baffled detection. ‘The old man was 
poring over one of these tomes, when he raised his keen gray eye from 
the volume as the door opened, and a stranger presented himself. He 
was of small stature, attired in a rustic garb; his visage thin and 
wrinkled, and his little black eyes hardly separated by an attenuated 
apology for a nose. The intruder stood silent for a few moments, as 
if hesitating how to address the man of forbidden knowledge. 

‘“* He that would consult the stars,” said the conjurer, ‘ must view 
them in a mirror of silver; the book of fate is sealed to him who 
comes empty-handed.” 

At this hint the stranger drew from his pocket a well-worn purse 
of heart-case, and fingering the contents of the bag, deposited a few 
small coins in the palm of the conjurer. 

**T would know,” said he, “ if there is money buried on the great 
island down the river ?” 

He of the horoscope opened one of the huge volumes of mystery, 
and began slowly turning the leaves with great care. Apparently un- 
satisfied, he handled the astrolabe for a few moments, and at length 
fell to figuring with earnestness. 

** There is gold there which may not be touched by mortal hands,”’ 
said he, suspending his calculations ; “ it is the charmed treasure of 
the pirate.” 

“J dreamed it,—I dreamed it!” said the visiter, leaning towards the 
table and casting a furtive glance at the talisman ; “ but is there no 
way,—have you not power to disenchant it 7—where is it buried ?”’ 

The geomancer drew his wand over a cycle inscribed with the 
characters of the heavens, and again turned the leaves of the myste- 
rious volume. At length he began muttering,—‘‘ Seventeen hundred 
and—Saturn ascendant,—Arcturus glares like a cresset, and Bootes 
is grim with blood. Enough !—there was murder when the chest was 
buried, and the spirit of the dead watches the gold.” 

There was a convulsive movement in the features of the stranger, 
and his little black eyes for a moment gleamed with an expression of 
horror. It soon gave way to the all-absorbing passion of his being. 

** But where is it buried ?” he repeated. 

“On the south end of the island. Some rods from the water stands 
an old elm alone. On the fifteenth day of the moon, at midnight, its 
shadow will fall directly on the iron chest. Measure five paces from 
the roots, and at the shadow of the junction of a great western limb 
with the trunk of the tree, dig for your life. You will see and hear 
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what might appall a bolder man,—but speak never a word. The mo- 
ment a human voice is heard, the spell is broken. If you succeed, 
there is enough to make you a nabob.” 

Another tribute was levied on the purse of the visiter, who took 
leave in the confidence of success. 

There was a belief prevalent at that time, among many of the good 
people of New-England, that the noted Kidd had in one of his cruises 
ascended the Connecticut, and buried, on its numerous islands, im- 
mense treasures of his hoarded booty. ‘This belief was strengthened 
by the confession of aa old African, who declared, on his death bed, 
that he had been employed in the capacity of cook on board the pirati- 
cal vessel ; and whose incoherent answers to the eager interrogations 
of those who shrived him, confirmed sundry dark hints, he had thrown 
out previously. He even pointed out this island in question, as the re- 
pository of the treasures of a Spanish galleon he had seen plundered 
and burned; but whispered, with a shudder, that the deposite was 
guarded by the ghost of the butchered boatswain. The effects of this 
story on those who hasted to be rich were astonishing. 

* Not a soul 
But felt a fever of the mad.”’ 

Many were the adventurers who haunted this new El Dorado, and 
fearful were the perils they were reported to have encountered in their 
search for the unhallowed hoard. ‘The substance of the present legend 
formed the subject of a fire-side tale, which the writer in his boyhood 
heard of a long winter evening recounted by the identical hero of the 
adventure, and who was introduced to the reader in his interview with 
the conjurer. The latter was none other than the celebrated necro- 
mancer, Ballou; and the old gentleman never concluded the story, 
without remarking, with great solemnity, that shortly after this event, 
he of the familiar spirit died suddenly in his bed, agreeably to a pre- 
diction of his own, when apparently in perfect health, not six hours 
previous. 

Be this as it may, our hero returned home with the bewildered feel- 
igs of one who has suddenly drawn a capital prize. The almanac 
was daily consulted with the eagerness of one who would fain move 
forward the shadow on the dial ; and the long weary days, which inter- 
vened before the appointed time, were eked out in the sickness of hope 
deferred. He would occasionally kill a lingering hour by projecting 
princely improvements on his little farm, which lay meanwhile like the 
garden of the sluggard; the conjurer’s talisman, like the wand of 
Prospero, seemed at a stroke to have converted his humble tenement 
into the dwelling of a prince ; and air-castles swam before his heated 
imagination in all the gorgeousness of romance. But it was in his 
dreams, which ‘ spoke like Sybils of the future,” that he revelled in 
the full fruition of a more than oriental sumptuousness,—a boundless- 
ness of wealth that would have beggared the kings of the genii. 
Chests of gold and silver, mines of caverned riches, avalanches of 
jewels tumbling around him, gnomes and goblins, a whole cosmoraina 
of Sinbad fantasies mocked his slumbers, till the good woman at his 
side, in Innocent ignorance of the latter day glory that awaited her, 
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deemed him, as he lay tossing around, the prey of some fearful and 
damning secret. He had as yet lisped the revelation in no mortal ear, 
sensible as he was that a participation in the hazard of the adventure 
would induce a participation in the spoil. Besides, his mind had hith- 
erto been so absorbed in the disposal of the anticipated prize, that he 
had scarcely bestowed a thought on the means by which it was to be 
obtained. But as the appointed day drew nigh, difficulties began to 
present themselves which filled him with misgivings. His unassisted 
efforts might prove insufficient for the removal of the ponderous treas- 
ure ; and he could net conceal from himself that a companion of flesh 
and blood would, to say the least, be very convenient in an adventure 
which might call for the interposition of an incorporeal agency. 
Gladly would he have availed himself of the cooperation of the part- 
ner of his wordly thrift; but the injunction of the conjurer that not a 
word should be spoken,—alack! “ Ichabod’’ was written on the very 
face of it. From this dilemma we leave the good man to extricate 
himself; premising at the same time that his nearest neighbor was an 
elderly bachelor brother, whose heir presumptive he flattered himself 
to be; and who, in case of his enlisting his services, would still, as the 
saying is, retain the property in the family. 

It was now the green depth of summer, and the broad banks and 
meadows of the Connecticut were teeming with the luxuriance of 
vegetation. As yet, steam-boats were in the womb of futurity, and 
the light water-craft with which the followers of the adventurous Led- 
yard navigated this beautiful river, had but recently given place to 
the lumbering batteau of the merchant. Ever and anon, as its huge 
sail hung lazily flapping over the dark waters, the rude song of the 
boatmen might be heard as he wrought at the oar, swelling out among 
the numerous coves and inlets which bordered its margin, or answer- 
ed in echoes, faintly multiplied among the mountains beyond. Even 
this was of so rare occurrence as to attract attention; and the honest 
rustic on the banks, as it swept along, would lean for a moment on the 
implement of his labor, to dream of distant voyages, shipwrecks, and 
the perils of the water. The shout and merry laugh of childhood was 
heard among the clustering elms that bordered the stream; and the 
pattering of little feet came across the water from the smooth line of 
beaten sand along its margin. But there was one who gazed on all 
this with a vacant eye,—he was revelling in the immateriality of a 
world of his own creation. He called to a little urchin who was 
clambering the thick vines with a group of his fellows, and muttered, as 
he parted the flaxen curls from his forehead, ‘ to-morrow—and the 
young rogue will be the son of a nabob.” 

It was late in the brilliant evening ensuing, that a small boat might 
be seen to push from the shore, and shoot noiselessly across the river 
in the direction of the island. The moon was near her zenith, and a 
long line of light gleamed across the water, broken only by the ripples 
that circled around the stern of the little craft, or followed dancing in 
her wake. Approaching the island, it drew up in the shadow of a 
small cove, and two dark forms stepped on shore; landing a spade, 
mattock, and bar, and an old queen’s arms, which might have been 
loaded with a silver bullet. Making the boat fast, they cautiously 
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ascended the bank, and deposited their implements at the foot of an 
old elm, which threw the shadow of its spreading branches far 
around over the smooth sod. ‘The younger of the men appeared by 
far the most active, alternately consulting an old time-piece, which he 
continually drew from his pocket in anxious restlessness, and throwing 
fearful glances among the bosky thickets at hand, which Jay motion- 
less as death. The lonely stillness of this wild spot at this “ witch- 
ing time of night,” the air of mystery thrown over their conversation, 
which, like the mutes of an eastern seraglio, they carried on only by 
signs, were all bcfitting some unholy deed, while 
‘“ The setting of the eye and cheek, proclaimed 
A matter trom them.” 

At length, measuring a few paces from the tree, and once more eye- 
ing all around with cautious scrutiny, they commenced digging in its 
shadow. At this moment an object appeared rounding an angle of 
the shore below, and in an instant a vessel of war under full sail 
rushed by the island. Not a soul was discoverable on the deck of the 
phantom ship, but ever and anon, as it boomed sullenly onward, loud 
shrieks and the crash of swords came mingiing with shouts of demo- 
niac laughter, the losel song of carousal, and the fierce oaths of the 
bucanier. The money digger rested on his spade, and passed his hand 
athwart his eyes to convince himself of the reality of the vision ;—all 
had vanished, and he saw only the brazen clasps of the family bible 
glittering in the moon-beams, which his companion was hugging in 
an agony of terror. A breathless pause ensued, while their hearts 
palpitated in audible throbs. Anon, as they resumed their labors, a 
whale-boat appeared slowly bearing down on the island without sail or 
oar. Not a voice or sound was heard from that shadowy crew,—the 
the headless helmsman stood at his post with the fixedness of a corse, 
and his companions were ranged along the bows, with the blood still 
spouting from each ghastly trunk At this moment the elder of the 
worthies sunk his bar in the sand, and struck the lid of the iron 
treasure chest with a jar. The presence of mind, which had bridled 
his tongue in spite of the demon visitations, now forsook him in the 
moment of success. ‘‘ There it is, by heaven!” he exclaimed, leaping 
up in an ecstacy. ‘‘ And there it is!’ screamed the other, hurling his 
mattock full at his brother’s head in the frenzy of one whose hopes 
are blasted at a breath. 

There was a low rumbling beneath their feet, and the ponderous 
mass passed slowly from under them as the spectral boat gradually 
melted into moonlight. 
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REFORM. 


AN opinion has of late been advanced, on very high authority, that 
the action of governments is becoming less important, and that of 
individuals more so. We suspect this is an error. It would perhaps 
be nearer the truth to say, ‘that the agency of individuals in the gov- 
ernment is becoming less important, and that of the community more 
so. Governments are becoming more popular; public opinion is gain- 
ing more strength. Less therefore depends, in any form of govern- 
ment, on the caprices of the individuals who compose it, and a 
greater deference is required from the governors to the wishes and 
opinions of the subjects of their government. But, for this very reason, 
and after these conditions have been complied with, government is 
not weaker but stronger. It has gained, by all the force of that pub- 
lic opinion, which has been gratified by the mode, in which the gov- 
ernment is constituted and carried on. It is strong, because it is 
popular, and as long as it is popular; stronger than a government, 
nominally more absolute, exerted over a discontented and disaffected 
community. 

No government is so strong, as a party ; we mean, no where is the 
will of a government obeyed so implicitly, as the will of the recog- 
nized organs of a well-drilled party. A republican government, 
within its sphere, is more powerful than a monarchy. General Jack- 
son has much more personal power than Charles X. who, after the 
round of official observance was gone through,—after the courtiers 
had bowed, and the guards had presented arms,—had really no power 
at all. 

But it has become necessary to governments, to act in conformity 
with the interests and opinions of the people. This is the great change, 
which has taken place, and is still proceeding. This is the great 
reform bill of the age, introduced not by kings and ministers, but by 
those mighty causes of improvement, which have been in action since 
the revival of letters, but have received their greatest development 
within the last seventy years. 

Governments were formerly organized on the pretence of promoting 
the welfare of the people. Some body,—certain privileged orders,—in- 
heriting the power of government from generation to generation, were 
supposed to have a call of Providence to govern ; and they were conse- 
quently presumed to have the disinterested wish to govern, not for their 
own sakes, but for the good of the people. It was further supposed, that 
the people did not knéw so well what was for their welfare, as these 
rulers did, who were understood to be inspired with supernatural 
wisdom, to fit them for the discharge of their high functions. This 
was the theory and practice of the governments; and to make the 
state of facts, as far as possible, support this theory and practice, the 
people were kept as ignorant as possible, and their interests as far as 
possible identified with the preservation of the ascendancy of the priv- 
ileged orders. ‘There was no public opinion therefore on the part of 
the mass. 

The great vice of the existing governments is, that they are organ- 
ized on the old plan; with much of the old machinery, while the 
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state of the world is entirely changed. Education is so common that 
the great mass of the people in several parts of Europe, read, write, 
and think. ‘Thus they are able to form their own opinions. ‘The pro- 
digious extension of the operations of the press, and the great facili- 
ties for communication of all kinds, have formed, out of this mass of 
private opinions, a public sentiment of uncalculated power. The Ro- 
mans intersected the world with imperial roads, designed for the 
march of their armies to the remotest provinces; but the canals and 
turnpikes, the railroads and steamboats of the last century, have 
proved so many means of facilitating the intercourse of the members of 
the community, and giving concentration to their opinions and wishes. 

All governments have undergone and must constantly undergo great 
changes, by the mere force of circumstances. The governors like 
the governed, are men, subject to the laws of human nature and the 
action of social influences. Compare Alexander with Peter the Great ; 
each a despot—ruling the same people, and with an interval between 
their reigns of less than a century. Alexander is a polished, benev- 
olent gentleman; Peter the Great an enlightened savage. In the grad- 
ual amelioration of modern society, all its orders and classes have 
been much improved. The ancient ferocity of government has been 
abated ; and the life of man, that inexplicable essence,—the thing in 
which a perpetual miracle seems wrought before our eyes,—life has 
been raised up from its ancient state of worthlessness. If one wished 
to point out the most affecting instance of ancient barbarity, (and by 
antiquity, we mean all time prior to the last century,) he might well 
fix on the recklessness of human life, which prevailed in all countries, 
as it still prevails in the East. It is shocking to see with what levity 
eminent individuals, on the slightest turn of affairs, were led to the 
scaffold, and sanguinary laws enforced on thousands of the humbler 
ranks of the community. 

But the great difficulty in Europe is, that, except these changes, in- 
sensibly produced by events and not implying the necessary modifica- 
tion of the great institutions of government, no improvement can take 
place, but in the way of revolution. The privileged orders constantly 
fear, that a change proposed will go too far, or they affect this fear, and 
the privileges of their order, are, in some cases, themselves, the evil to 
be reformed. Thus it is with the Reform in England. It is opposed 
by the aristocratic party, not so much from incurable aversion to the 
measure itself, as from a just fear of its natural consequences. The 
radical party, where they advocate it, do so, not because it goes far 
enough, but because they regard it as a pledge of more thorough 
change. While the reforming aristocracy defend it on a ground, 
which renders it justly suspicious to the friends of liberal institutions, 
viz. that it will strengthen and not subvert the existing aristocracy of 
Great-Britain. 

Now, an artificial, privileged, and hereditary aristocracy is an insti- 
tution altogether at war with all the notions of natural law and of human 
nature, which, originating with the theoretical writers of the latter part 
of the seventeenth century, have grown in our day into common place. 
There is no true aristocracy but that of personal qualities of mind, body, 
and fortune. The two first cannot be transmitted; the latter can be 
transmitted only to a limited degree, under the direct patronage of the 
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law; and the spirit of the age tends strongly to counteract such legisla- 
tion. ‘This being the case, the controlling power exercised by the heads 
of the aristocracy in former times, over all the other members of the 
state, cannot possibly be tolerated in communities, where this aristoc- 
racy is in no respect discriminated from the mass of well educated 
citizens around them. 

We see this in France. Notwithstanding the recency of their rev- 
olution, and the tremendous evils which it inflicted on all orders of 
the community—evils, as it would seem, which would make the word 
revolution inauspicious in the ears of I’renchmen for centuries to come, 
and lead them to connect every idea of political and social happiness 
with the stability of existing things,—we yet see an overwhelming 
majority of the deputies voting down the hereditary peerage. ‘These 
deputies are not the mob, nor the representatives of a mob. It is 
not the canaille of Paris, which has decided against a hereditary 
House of Peers; but it is the intelligent, the well educated, influen- 
tial members of the community, chosen on a system of elections by 
no means extremely popular, and representing beyond doubt the 
sense of the soundest part of the French people. 

At present, in France, it seems they do not think it wise to go far- 
ther. In framing the American Constitution, the happy circumstance 
that the colonies had, from their infancy, been free from a hereditary 
aristocracy, prevented its being thought of as an element of the new 
governments. ‘The incongruity of such an institution with the im- 
proved character of the age was felt too strongly, to admit its being 
thought of for a moment, and merely in consequence of the fact that it 
did not previously exist in our society. But will the mere fact that 
this institution has nominally existed, though with constantly dimin- 
ishing personal influence, in England, be considered as a sufficient 
reason for perpetuating it,as a part of a constitutional government, in 
defiance of all principles of polity, and in opposition to the feelings and 
prejudices of the people? In fact there can be no constitution, properly 
so called, that is not founded professedly and substantially on a refer- 
ence to the popular will. All the rest is military usurpation. The 
Roman emperors felt this so strongly, that they did not dare to throw 
off the republican forms. They passed through the dignities of the 
republic, the tribuneship and consulate themselves, interchanging 
occasionally with their horses. In modern times, the horse-guards are 
not formally chosen to high offices of state, but they discharge its most 
important functions. Can such a state of things be called a constitu- 
tional government? It is a mitigated military despotism, resting at 
laston the exhibition and application of force. An enlightened public 
sentiment may impose considerable restraints on the exclusive and 
selfish spirit inherent in all bodies possessing a monopoly. If there be 
an intermixture of democratic institutions,—an elective House of 
Commons for instance,—still greater force may be given to this public 
sentiment. But while the aristocratic principle remains in force, the 
result of the intermixture will be the constant recurrence of distressing 
collisions. 

This grand arcanum of a mixed government is likely to turn out a 
creat delusion. Mixture of what! Of the interests of the people with 
something that is not of their interests? Of the will of the people with 
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something which is not of their will? Of institutions in accordance 
with their feelings and institutions not in accordance with their feel- 
ings? If this is the mixture of the British government, it may indeed 
be a wonder that it has lasted so long; but it is a greater wonder that 
it should have been lauded for its wisdom. But it may be said in 
simpler language, that it is a mixture of king, lords and commons. But 
the lords have been reduced by the force of circumstances and the 
gradual change of things to the condition of the commons. They are 
part and parcel of the commons. The king, having lost the divine 
right, is also no more than a man,—that is, a commoner. There is 
therefore in reality nothing to mix. But in compliance with certain 
antiquated forms, the present British Constitution selects one family, by 
the chance of birth, and clothes it with royal attributes. It selects the 
heads of three or four hundred other families by the same chance, and 
gives them a controlling power in the legislation of the country ; and 
leaves these four hundred and one men, to struggle against their fellow- 
men. And this is called a mixed government. But the only mixture 
in it is that of popular will with the lottery of birth. It is a mixture 
of chance and choice. 

Now, who wills this mixture? Who orders, constitutes, and upholds 
it? It is not of divine right,—that is abandoned. So then it is man. 
It is British men, who wish this heterogeneous mixture. Que@re de 
hoc. We doubt the fact. It is absurd, impossible. It will not bear 
discussion. Such a mixture can be supported by nothing but force, 
disguised or open. It is suicidal, and self-contradictory. Was it ever 
heard of, that intelligent men should, in grave and vital matters, wish 
their serious deliberations and conclusions to be balanced and mixed 
up with a reference to chance of any kind ? 

We suppose it must be considered as about an equal chance,— 
in the most favorable supposition,—that the privileged orders, on any 
given subject, should think with or against the people. Their con- 
currence might, therefore, as well be made to depend on the cast of 
the dice, as be ascertained in any other way. Now suppose, after the 
House of Commons have passed a bill,—the reform bill for instance,— 
instead of sending it to the Peers for concurrence, they should agree 
to draw lots, or cast the dice, whether it should become a law or not. 
What sort of a government would that be? And how much better is 
the present mixture ? 

There is another thing that deserves consideration. It is the 
standing reproach of republics in general, and of the American republic 
in particular, that they are fluctuating and open to continual change. 
As far as the United States are concerned, this reproach is certainly 
thus far unfounded. Our Union.is composed of numerous independent 
commonwealths, each with its own constitution, and is itself organized 
under the constitution of the United States. In every one of these 
constitutions, (we believe in every one, certainly in those of the most 
important states,) there is incorporated the conservative principle, by 
which changes of the constitution are required to be made with great 
deliberation, and in such a manner as to preclude the possibility of fre- 
quent and unadvised alterations. In point of fact, although several of 
the states have once, since their constitutional history began, instituted 
formal revisions of their constitutions, introducing what have been con- 
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sidered at the time important amendments, yet has there been no 
change in any of these republics, which, to a stranger, taking a general 
view of the subject, would be deemed essential, or just ground for a 
charge of fluctuation. ‘Thus, within ten years, Massachusetts, New- 
York and Virginia have revised their constitutions. It is doubtful if 
any practical change, in the mode in which the government is admin- 
istered, has resulted from either revision; certainly not from the two 
first named. At the same time, the process is attended with such diffi- 
culty, that once in a half a century, judging from experience, is quite 
as often, as the public mind can be wrought up to its adoption. And 
yet it should be considered, that, without being justly obnoxious to 
the charge of fluctuation, it was to be expected, that so many new 
states, coming out of a protracted revolutionary war, and constructing 
for themselves written constitutions of government, in many respects 
wholly novel in their principles, should, on the first essay, fall upon 
experiments that would fail in their farther prosecution. This was the 
rather to be expected, as the community itself,—the people over whom 
the constitutions were established,—was in a constantly changing con- 
dition, and placed successively in new and unexpected political rela- 
tions. In the present constitution of the United States, now about 
forty-four years old, no practical change has been made. It is true the 
change in the mode of electing the President, substituting separate 
ballots for President and Vice-President, instead of a joint ballot for 
two persons, of whom the highest was to be the President and the next 
Vice-President, is,on paper, a considerable change. But it has been, 
we think, justly stated, that the same individuals that have been chosen 
to our Chief Magistracy, since 178), would have been chosen, had the 
change not been made, or had the constitution, in this respect, con- 
tained from the first the provisions introduced into it by the amend- 
ment. ‘The entire constitution of 1789 is, we must admit, a change of 
vital character, from the confederation which preceded it. But it is 
surely not a change of a revolutionary and disorganizing character. 
It was an improving, a consolidating change. A change from weak- 
ness to strength, and from confusion to order. And now so evident is 
the tendency of our written constitution to permanence, that the friends 
of reform in and out of Parliament in Great-Britain, have been warned 
not to forget, that the British constitution is destitute of that con- 
servative principle, which exists in the constitution of the United 
States. 

But there is no virtue in mere technical principles of conservation. 
In itself, the provision that no amendment shall be made in the consti- 
tution of the United States, till it has been approved by two thirds of 
Congress and three-fourths of the states, would be of no avail, were not 
the foundations of the system laid in principles purely popular. The 
constitution begins by recognizing the equal rights of the people, and 
is but an efficient mode of collecting and giving constant expression to 
their will. There is, therefore, no occasion for those great changes, 
which are from time to time required in the governments of Europe, to 
fit the antiquated machinery of the feudal system to the wants of 
modern society. Beginning with a liberal organization of government, 
our pure representative system provides an unerring mode of keeping 
the legislation of the country in constant harmony with public opinion. 
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The steady and insensible change, required by the change of circum- 
stances, is silently and peacefully made. Abuses are not allowed to 
root themselves. If we may so express it, a gentle and constitutional 
revolution is perpetually going on, as healthful to the body politic, as 
violent revolutions, at long intervals, are disastrous. 

In order to get the British constitution into a safe and permanent 
state, it is probably necessary, if we may be excused the plagiarism 
from Mrs. Glass, that they should first have a constitution ; that is, an 
authentic charter of government, to which the people have deliberately 
given their assent. Many very important institutions in England,— 
integral portions of their constitution so called,—seem to have no foun- 
dation in law, and to rest on mere sufferance. Thus the vote of the 
spiritual lords in the House of Peers. We do not recollect, and can- 
not now take time to find out, whether the number of bishops is de- 
termined by any law in Great-Britain, nor whether the suppression of 
the convocation as an estate of the realm, the suppression of the mitred 
abbots, and the introduction of the bishops into the House of Peers, 
were ever matters of definite enactment. If they were, it was a 
a good while ago, under a very different positive and relative state of 
things. ‘There is no authentic instrument constituting the two houses 
of parliament, and they were arranged into something like their exist- 
ing separate organization, in an age, when the lords and commons,— 
in their comparative importance as elements of the community ,—bore 
not the least resemblance to their present condition. The crown of 
England was originally a conquest, both in the ordinary and legal 
sense of that word, and has been transmitted by inheritance under 
legal modifications, to the present day. ‘The people of England have 
never given a free deliberate assent to the existing monarchy. There 
has never been a time, when it was an open question. An open ques- 
tion’? There has never been a time, when it could be discussed, with- 
out involving the adventurous theorist in the pains and penalties of 
high treason. ‘The consent, which the people of England have given 
to a government of kings, lords, and commons, is substantially the 
consent, which a man is very apt to give to any thing offered him, 
under pain of being hanged, drawn, and quartered. 

No permanence, no security against revolution can be hoped for, in 
a system thus vicious in the outset. You may shore it up, and sur- 
round it with buttresses; but the foundation is insecure. Since the 
American constitutions have set the example,—an example which will 
become every year more imposing, with the continued prosperity of 
this country,—it will be impossible to content a kindred people, with a 
chaos of traditionary abuses, under the name of a constitution. We 
consider it certain, that in no very long time, some means will be pro- 
vided for organizing, in Great-Britain, a constituent assembly, either 
by clothing parliament with constituent powers or by a convention 
specifically organized for the purpose. It is impossible to foretell what 
sort of a government such a convention would offer to the people. 
But we doubt not it would be a republic. Not because we as Ameri- 
cans, think it the best, but because, whether best or not in itself, it is 
the form of government, which the people, from the nature of things, 
if left free to choose, will always think the best. 
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It will be seen that we assume the probable permanence of our own 
constitutions, and ascribe to this circumstance much of the force, 
which our example is to have, in accelerating the march of reform. 
We know it is a favorite idea with some, that these constitutions have 
not been put to the test. But why not? Several of them, in their 
great features, are near two centuries old. It is true, till 1775, we 
were under a colonial superintendence ; but we do not think the Crown 
did any thing by way of promoting the permanence of our institutions. 
It neither kept the peace by an armed force, nor supplied, by a pater- 
nal administration, any supposed deficiency in the colonial institutions 
of government. On the contrary, we were traversed and embarrassed, 
at every step, by ungracious and unfriendly foreign interference. Since 
the revolution, we have certainly passed through a series of political 
changes, of a nature adapted to put the stability of our institutions to 
the severest test. 

It is sometimes said, that the abundance of vacant land operates as 
the safety valve of our system. Be it so; and we may promise our- 
selves, for centuries, all the security derived from this source. Rapidly 
as our population increases, it must be centuries before North-America 
is full. But it must not be too hastily inferred, that the strength and 
efficiency of our forms of government, have been tried only, over a very 
thin population. Massachusetts has a population of seventy-eight to a 
square mile. The average population of Europe is but sixty-six to the 
square mile. We know that our Massachusetts population is any thing 
but crowded ; and the idea that a radically different form of govern- 
ment would be required, if our population should be, like that of Eng- 
land, thrice as dense as it is now, will seem to us, on this side of the 
water, the merest chimera. 

On the whole, we believe that the first leaves only of the book of 
revolutions,—we had almost said revelations,—are opened for Europe. 
God grant, as its successive seals are broken, that dispensations, 
not of confusion and bloodshed, but of peace and improvement, may 
diffuse their blessings over its inhabitants. 


SONNET. 
ON SEEING A FLOWER GATHERED FROM JULIET’S TOMB 


Lapy! sweet victim of imperial Love! 
Who welcomed Death to share a husband's grave, 
Thy piteous fate can never vainly crave, 
From human hearts, a sigh! Heaven's airs above 
Waft sympathetic tears, and sadly move, 
In requiem, the flowers that o'er thee wave ! 
Here bend in grief, alike, the gay, the grave. 
Here melts the iron heart. The widowed dove, 
Quits her warm nest and here doth learn to weave 
More melancholy strains. The paths are beat 
Around with pilgrim’s feet, and here at eve, 
The Mecca of the heart! will lovers meet, 
To hang their offerings of flowers, and grieve 
The love of her who sleeps beneath their feet A 
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TO MARY. 


I wisn I had a casket, Love, of jewels rich and rare ;— 

I ‘d twine a wreath of diamonds ’mid the clusters of thy hair; 
And, where thy soft and swan-like neck is kissed by floating curls, 
I'd tie, to foil its purity, a string of orient pearls. 


The sapphire and the emerald, where rainbow beauty lingers, 
I ‘d set in hoops of beamy gold to deck thy fairy fingers ; 
And on thy smoothly-chiseled arm, just o’er the snowy wrist, 
Should glitter, from its woven band, the rosy amethyst. 


But I ’d choose, of all my jewels, Love, the richest and the best, 

To gleam, in solitary pride, upon thy virgin breast ; 

And then, around thy slender waist, I ’d clasp the sparkling sheen 
Of gems, which might have glittered on the cestus of Love’s queen. 


Yet, Mary, would thy clear blue eye, amid this wealth of light, 
Appear less mildly beautiful, or shine less purely bright ? 

Oh no! the ocean cavern, and the undiscovered mine, 

Contain no gem, whose starry glance is lovelier than thine! 


A BRIEF FAREWELL. 


Past Year, farewell! Beneath the solemn pall, 
That hides forgotten ages, thou art sleeping. 
I see Time’s lengthening shadows darkly fall 
Around thy grave,—and, like a mourner, keeping 
His vigil in some solitary hall, 
Through which the dirge-like wind of night is sweeping, 
Lonely and desolate, | stand and gaze 
On the dimmed glory of departed days. 


Go to thy rest upon the eternal plain ; 

For countless multitudes will shortly pass, 
Subjects, like thee, of Death’s continual reign, 

There to commingle with the mighty mass 
Of centuries, that ofttimes in a train, 

Like sceptered kings, o'er memory’s magic glass, 
Before my vision glide. Once more farewell to thee ; 
For lo, the future brightly dawns on me! 
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POLITICS AND STATISTICS. 


UNITED STATES. 
Congress. The twenty-second Con- 
gress assembled at the Capitol in Wash- 
ington on the 5th of December, and is 
composed of the following members. 


Senate. Maine, John Holmes, Peleg Sprague ; 
New-Hampshire, Samuel Bell, Isaac Hill ; Ver- 
mont, Horatio Seymour, Samuel Prentiss ; Mas- 
sachusetts, Daniel Webster, Nathaniel Silsbee ; 
Rhode-Island, Ashur Robbins, Nehemiah R 
Knight ; Connecticut, Samuel A. Foote, Gideon 
‘Tomlinson ; New-York, Charles E. Dudley, 
William L. Marey ; Pennsylvania, George M. 
Dallas, William Wilkins; New-Jersey, Mah- 
lon Dickerson, Theodore Frelinghuysen ; Dela- 
ware, Arnold Naudain, John M. Clayton; Ma- 
ryland, Samuel Smith, Ezekiel F. Chambers ; 
Virginia, John Tyler, Littleton W. Tazewell ; 
Nortli-Carolina, Bedford Brown, Willie P. Man- 
gum ; South-Carolina, Robert Y. Hayne, Ste- 
phen D. Miller; Georgia, George M. Troup, 
John Forsyth; Kentucky, George M. Bibb, 
Henry Clay ; Tennessee, Felix Grundy, Hugh 
L. White ; Ohio, Benjamin Ruggles, Thomas 
Irving ; Indiana, Robert Hanna, William Hen- 
dricks ; INinois, Elias K. Kane, John M. Rob- 
inson ; Louisiana, Josiah 8. Johnston, George 

Waggaman ; Alabama, William R. King, 
Gabriel Moore; Mississippi, Powhatan Ellis, 
George Poindexter ; Missouri, Thomas H. Ben- 
ton, Alexander Buckner. 

House of Representatives. Maine, John An- 
derson, James Bates, George Evans, Cornelius 
Holland, Leonard Jarvis, Edward Kavanagh, 
Rufus MeIntyre ; New-Hampshire, John Brod- 
head, Thomas Chandler, Joseph Hammons, 
Henry Hubbard, Joseph M. Harper, John W. 
Weeks; Massachusetts, John Quincy Adams, 
Nathan Appleton, Isaac C. Bates, George N. 
Briggs, Rufus Choate, Henry A. 8. Dearborn, 
John Davis, Edward Everett, George Grennell, 
Jr., Joseph G. Kendall, John Reed, (two vacan- 
cies ;) Rhode-Island, Tristam Burges, Dutee 
J. Pearce ; Connecticut, Noyes Barber, Will- 
iam W. Ellsworth, Jabez W. Huntington, 
Ralph I. Ingersoll, Wiliam IL. Storrs, Ebene- 
zer Young; Vermont, William Cahoon, Ho- 
race Everett, Jonathan Hunt, William Slade, 
(one vacancy ;) New-York, William A. Angel, 
Gideon H. Barstow, Joseph Bouck, William 
Babcock, John T. Bergen, John C. Broadhead, 
Samuel Beardsley, John A. Collier, Bates Cook, 
Cc. C. Cambreleng, John Dickson, Charles Day- 
an, Ulysses F. Doubleday, William Hogan, Mi- 
chael Hoffman, Freeborn G. Jewett, John 
King, Garret Y. Lansing, James Lent, Job Pier 
son, Nathaniel Pitcher, Edmund H. Pendleton, 
Edward C. Reed, Erastus Root, Nathan Soule, 
John W. Taylor, Phineas L. Tracy, Gwian C. 
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Verplanck, Frederick Whittlesey, Samuel J. 
Wilkin, Grattan H. Wheeler, Campbell P. 
White, Aaron Ward, Daniel Wardwell; New- 
Jersey, Lewis Condict, Silas Condit, Richard 
M. Cooper, Thomas H. Hughes, James F. Ran- 
dolph, Isaac Southard ; Pennsylvania, Robert 
Allison, John Banks, George Burd, John C. 
Bucher, Thomas H. Crawford, Richard Coul- 
ter, Harmar Denny, Lewis Dewart, Joshua Ev- 
ans, James Ford, John Gilmore, William Heis- 
ter, Henry Horn, Peter Ihrie, Jr., Adam King, 
Henry King, Joel K. Mann, Robert McCoy, 
Henry A. Muhlenburg, T. M. McKennan, Da- 
vid Potts, Jr., Andrew Stewart, Samuel A. 
Smith, Philander Stephens, Joel B. Sutherland, 
John G. Watmough ; Delaware, John J. Milli- 
gan; Maryland, Benjamin C. Howard, Daniel 
Jenifer, John L. Kerr, George E. Mitchell, Ben- 
edict I. Semmes, John 8. Spence, Francis 
Thomas, George C. Washington, J Fe. 
Worthington ; Virginia, Mark Alexander, Rob- 
ert Allen, William 8. Archer, William Arm- 
strong, John 8. Barbour, Thomas T. Bouldin, 
Nathaniel H. Claiborne, Robert Craig, Philip 
Doddridge, William F. Gordon, Peter Johnson, 
John Y. Mason, Lewis Maxwell, Charles F. 
Mercer, Wiiliam McCoy, Thomas Newton, Jo- 
seph W. Chinn, Richard Coke, Jr., ‘Thomas 
Davenport, John M. Patton, John J. Roane, 
Andrew Stevenson ; North-Carolina, Daniel 
I.. Barringer, Lauchlin Bethune, John Branch, 
Samuel P. Carson, Henry W. Connor, Thomas H. 
Hall, James J. McKay, Abraham Rencher, Will- 
iam B. Shepard, Augustin H. Shepperd, Jesse 
Speight, Lewis Williams, (one vacancy ;) 
South-Carolina, Robert W. Barnwell, James 
Blair, Warren R. Davis, William Drayton, John 
M. Felder, J. R. Griffin, Thomas R. Mitchell, 
George McDuffie, William T. Nuckols ; Geor- 
gia, Thomas F. Foster, Henry G. Lamar, Dan- 
iel Newman, Wiley Thompson, Richard H. 
Wilde, James M. Wayne, (one vacancy ;) Ken- 
tucky, John Adair, Chilton Allan, Henry Dan- 
iel, Nathan Gaither, Albert G. Hawes, Richard 
M. Johnson, Joseph Lecompte, Chittenden Ly- 
on, Robert P. Letcher, Thomas A. Marshall, 
Christopher Tompkins, Charles A. Wickliffe ; 
Tennessee, Thomas D. Arnold, John Bell, John 
Blair, William Fitzgerald, William Hall, Jacob 
C, Isaacs, Cave Johnson, James K. Polk, James 
Standifer; Ohio, Joseph H. Crane, Elutheros 
Cooke, William Creighton, Jr., Thomas Cor- 
win, James Findlay, William W. Irvin, Will- 
iam Kennon, Humphrey H. Leavitt, William 
Russel, William Stanberry, John “homson, Jo- 
seph Vance, Samuel F. Vinton, Elisha Whit- 
tlesey ; Lou H. A. Bullard, Philemon 
Thomas, Edward D. White; Indiana, Ratliff 
Boon, John Carr, Jonathan McCarty; Missis- 
sippi, Franklin E. Plummer; [linois, Joseph 
Duncan; Alabama, Clement C. Clay, Dixon H. 
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Lewis, Samue) W. Mardiz; Missouri, William 
H. Ashley. 

Delegates. Michigan, Austin EF, Wing ; Ar- 
kansas, Ambrose H. Sevier; Florida, Joseph 
M. White. 

Mathew St. Clair Clark was re-ap- 
pointed Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives by resolution. Upon balloting 
for a Speaker, 195 votes were taken, {0 
of which were necessary for a choice. 
Andrew Stevenson, of Virginia had 98, 
Joel B. Sutherland, of Pennsylvania, 54, 
John W. Taylor, of New-York, 12, 
Charles A. Wickliffe, of Kentucky, 15, 
Lewis Condict, of New-Jersey, 4, scat- 
tering 6. Mr. Stevenson was according- 
ly elected Speaker. 

Executire Message. On the ensuing 
day, the President transmitted his Mes- 
sage to Congress. It is neither so long 
nor so elaborate as the Messages of late 
years, but it treats of the usual topics, 
and is, perhaps, as little liable to ex- 
ception from political criticism, as any 
of the documents emanating from the 
same source. i 

The President states that arrange- 
ments have been made with Great- 
Britain, relative to our claims upon that 
government, which have been produc- 
tive of mutual good feelings. 
these, which he mentions, is the Treaty 
regulating the intercourse with the Col- 
onies. This trade employed, up to the 
30th of September, upwards of 30,000 


tons of American, and 15,000 tons of 


foreign shipping in the outward voyag- 
es, and nearly an equal amount of A- 
merican, and about 21),000 tons of for- 
eign shipping in the return voyages. 
Advantages, however, have resulted to 
our agriculture, ‘ which may prove 
more than equivalent” to the injuries 
sustained by our commerce, on account 
of this treaty. 
our citizens upon France, which have 
lately been settled by Treaty, the Pre- 
sident says: 

“The French government engage to pay a 
sum which, if not quite equal to that which 
may be found due to our citizens, will yet, it is 
believed, under all circumstances, be deemed 
satisfactory by those interested. The offer of a 
gross sum, instead of the satisfaction of each 
individual claim, was accepted, because the 


only alternatives were a rigorous exaction of 


the whole amount stated to be due on each 
claim, which might, in some instances be ex- 
aggerated by design, in others overrated through 
error, and which therefore it would have been 
both ungracious and unjust to have insisted on, 
or a settlement by a mixed commission, to 
which the French negociators were very a- 
verse, and which experience in other cases had 
shown to be dilatory, and often wholly inade 
quate tothe end. A comparatively small sum 
is stipulated on our part to go to the extinction 
of all claims by French citizens on our Govern- 
ment; and a reduction of duties on our cot 
ton and their wine has been agreed on, asa 
consideration for the renunciation of an impor- 


One of 


Respecting the claims of 
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tant claim for commercial privileges under the 
construction they gave to the Treaty for the 
cession of Louisiana.” 

A special messenger has been sent to 
the Spanish government with instruc- 
tions to press the settlement of our cde- 
mands, notwithstanding the unfriendly 
tone of that court. A special minis- 
ter, Mr. Nelson, of Maryland, has also 
been sent to Naples and the Sicilies, 
for the purpose of urging our claims 
for indemnity upon those vovernments. 
We have, also, unsettled demands upon 
the Government of Portugal, for spolia- 
tions committed during the late block- 
ade of Terceira. The friendly disposi- 
tion of that power, supposed to be man- 
ifested by the reduction of the duty on 
our Rice, induces the belief that they 
will be attended to at an early day. 
The Treaty with the Porte, which was 
ratified by the Senate during the last 
session, has been accepted by the Sul- 
tan. 

In regard to our commercial opera- 
tions with other parts of the world, the 
Message states that an armed vessel has 
been sent to require satisfaction for the 
plunder of one of our vessels at Suma- 
tra; our treaty with Mexico has not 
been ratified by that government, ow- 
ing to the unsettled state of the coun- 
try; indemnity has been stipulated by 
the Colombian Government, for illegal 
seizures of American property, and the 
duties on our Flour have been reduced ; 
we have an unsettled claim upon the 
Brazilian Regency, for the destruction 
of property during the excesses con- 
sequent upon the abdication of the Em- 
peror; and our trade with the Falkland 
Islands has been interrupted by a party 
acting, as they asserted, under the au- 
thority of the Government of Buenos 
Ayres. Having given a satisfactory ex- 
position of our foreign relations, the 
President recommends a revisal of our 
consular laws, as necessary to their 
better operation. 

It is stated that, since the last annual 
message, Treaties have been made 
which extinguish the Indian titles in 
Ohio. It is confidently expected. also, 
that one half, or two thirds of the Cher- 
okees will emigrate. Those who pre- 
fer remaining, says the Message, “ will 
hereafter be governed by the laws of 
Georgia, as all her citizens are, and 
cease to be the objects of peculiar care, 
on the part of the General Govern- 
ment.’ “It is confidently believed,” 


that ‘the present policy of the Goy- 
ernment’ will soon extinguish all In- 
dian claims within the Uniied States. 

With regard to the Finances, the 
Message says— 
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“The revenue received in the present year 
will not fall short of twenty-seven millions, sev- 
en hundred thousand dollars ; and the expend- 
iture for all objects, other than the public 
debt, will not exceed fourteen millions seven 
hundred thousand. The payment on account 
of the principal and interest of the debt, during 
the year, will exceed thirteen millions and a 
half of dollars ; a greater sum than has been ap- 
plied to that object, out of the revenue, in any 
year since the enlargement of the sinking fund, 
except the two years following immediately 
thereafter. The amount which will have been 
applied to the public debt from the 4th of 
March, 1829, to the Ist of January next, which 
is less than three years since the administration 
has been placed in my hands, will exceed forty 
millions of dollars. 

“ From the large importations of the present 
year, it may be safely estimated that the rev- 
enue which will be received into the treasury 
from that source during the next year, with the 
aid of that received from the public lands, will 
considerably exceed the amount of the receipts 
of the present year; and it isbelieved that 
with the means which the Government will 
have at its disposal, from various sourcés, 
which will be fully stated by the proper De- 
partment, the whole of the public debt: may be 
extinguished, either by redemption or pur- 
chase, within the four years of my administra- 
tion. We shall then exhibit the rare example 
of a great nation, abounding in all the means 
of happiness and security, altogether free from 
debt.” 

In consequence of this prosperous 
condition of the Finances, the Message 
recommends ‘a modification of the 
Tariff, which shall produce a reduction 
of our revenue to the wants of the Gov- 
ernment, and an adjustment of the du- 
ties on imports with a view to equal 
justice in relation to all our national 
interests, and to the counteraction of 
foreign policy, so far as it may be inju- 
rious to those interests.” 

The Message calls the attention of 
Congress again to the Government 
debtors, and to certain defects in the 
law of the last session in relation to 
them; and recommends a modification 
of alllaws for enforcing the payment of 
debts due to the United States, or indi- 
viduals suing in the United States 
Courts, in such a manner as to restrict 
the imprisonment of persons to cases of 
fraud. 

An amendment to the Constitution, 
giving the election of President and 
Vice-President entirely to the people, 
and limiting the service of the former 
to a single term, is recommended again, 
by a reference to former messages, and 
it is again intimated that members of 
Congress ought to be disqualified from 
receiving an office at the hands of the 
President. An extension of the Judi- 
ciary system is again proposed, in order 
to give the Western States the benefits 
of a Circuit Court; but the subject of 
the United States Bank is left to the 
discussions of the people 


Financial. By the annual Report of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, commu- 
nicated to Congress with the Message of 
the President, it appears that 
There was a balance in the Trea- 

sury on the first of January last 

0 $3,014,539 75 
The receipts for the present year, 

including indemnity under the 

Danish Convention, $23,000,412 87 
Making the total for the year, in- 

cluding balance on hand Jan. 1, 

183i, $34,014,952 62 
The expenditures for the year, in- 

cluding $16,189,289 67, on ac- 

count of the public debt, are es 

timated at $39,967,201 25 
Leaving on hand Jan. 1, 1832, in- 

cluding $439,475 13, on account 

of the Danish ‘Treaty, and 
$1,400,000 heretofore reported as 
ineffective, a balance of 

The whole amount of the public 
debt on the 2d of Jan. 1832, will 

be $24,322,235 18 
The receipts into the Treasury for 

the year 1832, may be estimated 

at &30,100,000 00 
The expenditures forthe next year, 

not including the public debt, 

are estimated at $13,365,202 16 
Which being deducted from the 

estimated receipts, will leave a 

balance in the treasury of $16,734,797 84 

A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury contains the following esti- 
mates of the appropriations necessary 
for the service of the year 1832, amount- 
ing to $11,551,154 3k, viz: 

Civil list, foreign intercourse, and 

miscellaneous, $2.407 ,065 65 
Military service, including fortifi- 

cations, armories, ordnance, In- 

dian affairs, revolutionary and 

military pensions, and internal 

improvement, 5,736,470 02 
Naval service, including the marine 

corps, 


Post Office. The Report of the Post- 
master General exhibits a favorable state 
of affairs. 

The receipts for the year ending on 
the first of July last, were 
The expenditures were, 

in compensation to 

Postmasters, $635,022 48 
Transportation of mail,1,252,226 44 
Incidental expences 48,304 44 


$3,047,751 37 


3,407,618 71 


$1,997,811 54 





Total, $1,935,559 36 











Excess of revenue, $2,252 18 
The surplus revenue on the first of July last, 
including the balance of the preceding year, 
was $210,412 89. 

The increase of postages, over the last year, 
amounted to &147,225 44. 

During this year also, the new contracts 
make an annual increase of the transportation 
of the mail of 958,702 miles. The whole an- 
nual transportation is now equal to 15,468,692 
miles. 





National Republican Convention. On 
Monday, Dec. 12, the delegates elected 
from several states to nominate can- 
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didates for the offices of President and 
Vice-President, in opposition to the 
present incumbents, assembled in Balti- 
more. The following members were 
present and answered to their names, 
viz. 


Maine, Nathan Cummins, George Evans, 
John Holmes, Charles Mussey, Henry War 
ren; New-Hampshire, Charles Barrett, Leonard 
Jarvis, William A. Kent, John B. H. Odiorne, 
James Wilson, Jr.; Vermont, Dan Carpenter, 
William A. Griswold, Thomas D. Hammond, 
William Jarvis, Robert Temple, Phineas White ; 
Rhode-Island, Joseph L. Tillinghast, John B. 
Francis, Nathan F. Dixon, Christopher E. Rob- 
bins; Massachusetts, Gideon Barstow, Ira Bar 
ton, Henry A. 8. Dearborn, Alexander H. Ev 
erett, Russell Freeman, John Lowell, Jr. Eben- 
ezer Moseley, Gershom B. Weston, Sainuel 
Snelling; Connecticut, Daniel B. Brinsmade, 
Dennis Kimberly, John McLellan, John A. 
Rockwell, Joseph Trumbull; New-York, Lu- 
ther Bradish, Joseph Blunt, John G. Camp, 
Henry B. Cowles, Hiram Ketchum, Peter R. 
Livingston, Charles Ludlow, Abraham R. Law- 
rence, Hugh Maxwell, Frederick Mason, Peter 
B. Porter, William L. Stone, T. Barton Stout, 
Richard R. Ward, Henry G. Wheaton ; New- 
Jersey, Amasa Dodd, Samuel 8. Doty, Job 8. 
Halstead, William Halstead, Benjamin P. Lip- 
pincott, Henry D. Polhemus, Peter M. Ryerson, 
James F. Randolph; Pennsylvania, Samuel 
Alexander, John B. Butler, Robert Burke, 
Thomas Burnside, Thomas B. Colman, Joseph 
G, Clarkson, James Calhoun, William F. Dil- 
lingham. William Darling, Nathaniel Ewing, 
Washington Hopkins, ‘Thomas M. Jolly, Abner 
Lacock, Sharp D. Lewis, William Lyon, Peter 
§. Michler, Calvin Mason, Thomas MeGiffin, 
A. MeGaw, Josiah Randall, John Sergeant, 
Richard Penn Smith, Anthony Taylor; Dela- 
ware, E. J. Dupont, Kensey Johns, Jr. R. Mans- 
field, William W. Morris, Wm. D. Waples ; 
Maryland, Solomon Dickinson, Joseph Kent, 
J. B. Morris, William Price, Joseph J. Merrick, 
]. Sewell, H. V. Somerville, James Thomas, J. 
Tilghman, William Willis; Virginia, Richard 
Adams, Robert Anderson, James Barbour, 
Richard W. Barton, David Briggs, James Brack- 
enridge, Robert B. Corbin, William B. Cald- 
well, John B. Clopton, Samuel H. Davis, Henry 
Fairfax, Charles Hill, Joshua M. Harrell, John 
Marshall, Jr., Philip C. Pendleton, Cuthbert 
Powell, Thomas P, Ray, Robert Stanard, John 
Taliaterro, Thomas Turner, Henry &. Turner, 
Edward T. Tayloe, William Woods; North- 
Carolina, Richard H. Alexander, Frederick H. 
Shuman ; Louisiana, Henry A. Bullard, Josiah 
S. Johnston; Indiana, John J. Neely, [saac 
Howk ; Kentucky, Daniel Breck, Charles Bu- 
ford, Leslie Combs, James W. Denny, Thomp 
son M. Ewing, James Harlan, James Hughes, 
John Jennings, Francis Johnson, Martin P. 
Marshall, James TT’. Morehead, William T, 
Willis, George W. Williams, Lee White ; Ohio, 
Philemon Beecher, Henry Bacon, James M, 
Bell, Hezekiah Bissell, Thomas Flanan, Ed: 
ward Hamilton, Joseph H. Ijams, John H,. 
James, Lecester King, George Rennick, Allan 
Trimble, George Reeves, Jr. John Sloane, 
James Williams ; District of Columbia, Riehard 
S$. Coxe, William L. Hodgson, Walter Jones, 
William 8. Nichols, Edgar Snowden. 





On Tuesday, the convention was or- 
ganized by the appointment of James 
Barsour, of Virginia, President; 
Messrs. Trimble of Ohio, Kent, of Ma- 
ryland, Porter, of New-York, and 
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Temple, of Vermont, Vice-Presidents ; 
Messrs. Tillinghast, of Rhode-Island, 
and Bacon, of Ohio, Secretaries. It 
having been resolved that the conven- 
tion should immediately proceed to 
nominate a candidate for the office of 
President, in opposition to Gen. Jack- 
son, Mr. Livingston, of New-York, rose 
and nominated HENRY CLAY. 

On motion of Mr. Dearborn, of Mas- 
sachusetts, it was resolved unanimously, 
that the votes should be taken by call- 
ing the roll, each person naming his 
candidate—the names to be called by 
states. On the vote being thus taken, 
it appeared that Mr. Clay had the unan- 
imous support of the convention, 155 
members being present. A committee 
of seven, viz. Messrs. Everett, of Mas- 
sachusetts, Stanard, of Virginia, Dodd, 
of New-Jersey ,Howk, of Indiana, Johns, 
of Delaware, Cummins, of Maine, Wil- 
son, of New-Hampshire, were appointed 
to prepare an address to the people, 
setting forth the objects of the conven- 
tion. A committee of one from each 
state represented, was appointed to com- 
municate the nomination to Mr. Clay. 

On Wednesday, Mr. Clay’s accept- 
ance of the nomination was reported to 
the convention. It was then voted to 
proceed to the nomination of a candi- 
date for the office of Vice-President, 
and JOHN SERGEANT of Pennsyl- 
vania, was unanimously adopted. 

On Thursday, Mr. Sergeant accepted 
the nomination. It was then resolved, 
that a central state corresponding com- 
mittee be provisionally appointed in 
each state where none are now ap- 
pointed ; and that it be recommended 
to the several states to organize subor- 
dinate corresponding committees in each 
county and town, in their several re- 
spective states. 

On Friday, an address to the people 
of the United States was read and ac- 
cepted, and the convention adjourned, 
sine die. 


NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 

Dartmouth College. The Catalocue 
for the year commencing Sept. 1, 1531, 
indicates a degree of prosperity entirely 
new to that institution. [t returns 33 
Seniors, 38 Juniors, 48 Sophomores and 
60 Freshmen. There are also 101 med- 
ical students. In point of facilities for 
learning, it is not just to Dartmouth 
College to put it in comparison with 
one or two others that have long had 
the advantage of immense wealth. Yet 
its means have been so well used, that 
in this particular it is certainly respect- 
able. Its three libraries contain as 
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many as 16,000 volumes, of which three 
quarters are well selected and available 
to the student. Its chemical laboratory, 
philosophical apparatus and mineralogi- 
cal cabinet are adequate to all their 
purposes. There are eight professor- 
ships, of which number that of divinity 
is now vacant. This year there are 
three tutors. The discipline has been 
greatly improved within two or three 
years. ‘The faculty wish it to be un- 
derstood that the college is a desirable 
place not for the intractable and per- 
verse, but for the regular, the gentle- 
manly and good,—for those whose ob- 
ject is intellectual and moral improve- 
ment.” A statement of some of the 
expenses shows much in favor of the 
college in that respect. Among them 
are the following : 
Term bills, including tui- 
tion, &c. $30 00 per an. 
Room rent (average ; each 
student occupying a 
room) 
Board, from $1 to $1 50 
per week for 38 weeks 47 50 


15 00 


VERMONT. 

We copy from a paper of Vermont, 
the following statement of the number 
of sheep in that state. It exhibits a 
large amount of wealth in a species of 
property which requires but a small ex- 
penditure of money or labor for its in- 
crease : 


Bennington county - 52,416 
Windham - - - 55,542 
Rutland - - - 139,996 
Windsor - - - 109,727 
Addison - - - 112,724 
Orange - - - 73,155 
Chittenden” - - - 55,449 
Washington - - - 40,856 
Caledonia, - - - 43,748 
Franklin - . - 41,638 
Orleans - - - 23,797 
Essex - - - - 6,976 
Grand Isle - - - 8,656 


Total - - - - 769,780 

Treasury. By the report of the Au- 
ditor of the Treasury Department, there 
has been paid out of the Treasury of 
the state, for the year ending Sept. 30, 
1R31, $62,078 90; leaving a balance in 
the hands of the treasurer at the same 
date, of $14,193.15. The amount due 
for arrearages on taxes, Sept. 30, 1831, 
was 33,231 79. 

School Fund. The Auditor reports 
that the amount of the School Fund, on 
loan Sept. 30, 1831, was $36,207 40. 
The loans are mostly secured by mort- 
gages on real estate, of much greater 





value than the amount of the loan, or 
additional names of undoubted respon- 
sibility. 

Banks. It appears by the report of 
the agent appointed to examine the 
state of the several Banks in the state, 
dated Oct. 17, that the whole amount of 
the capital stock paid in, is $511,640. 
Deposites, $155,362 02. Bills in circu- 
lation, $1,335,342 70. Notes discount- 
ed, and due on book, $1,303,398 73. 
Specie and bills of other banks on 
hand, and deposites in other banks, 
$762,472 06. Real estate held at cost, 
$27,754 73. 

State Prison. The committee ap- 
pointed to settle with the Superintend- 
ant of the State Prison, report, Oct. 17, 
1831, that the value of the personal 
property belonging to the prison, manu- 
factured goods and stock, and debts due, 
amount to $30,378 65: that the claims 
outstanding against the state, amount 
to $14,730 64, leaving a balance of 
$15,748 01 in favor of the state. 143,000 
yards of cotton cloth were wove at the 
prison the past year, being 17,000 more 
than the product of the previous year’s 
labor. The Superintendant has com- 
menced the experiment of manufactur- 
ing shoes. He says, he has “ made a 
purchase of leather, and commenced 
with ten convicts in the mannfacture of 
men’s coarse shoes, of fair quality, and 
from the price that article bears in the 
large markets, the prospect is good that 
a profitable business may be made of it, 
on a limited scale.’ $211 40 has been 
received from the committee of visiters 
the last year. The amount produced 
by the labor of the convicts has been 
sufficient to defray the general expense 
of the prison for the year, except the 
expenditures for the new buildings. 

Vermont Missionary Society. From 
the report of this Society, lately pub- 
lished, it appears that they have aided 
34 churches in this state, during the 
past year. The labors of the Missiona- 
ries are spoken of as having been unu- 
sually useful. By the Treasurer’s Re- 
port, it appears that the balance in the 
Treasury at the commencement of the 
year and sums received from various 
sources since, amount to $1,706 98 ; and 
that the expenditures have amounted to 
$1123 51, leaving for the use of the 
current year $523 47. Hon. Samuel 
Swift is President, and Rev. Charles 
Walker, Secretary. 

Vermont Colonization Society. This 
Society held its annual meeting at 
Montpelier, on the 19th of October. 
The receipts into the Treasury the past 
year amount to $775. The following 
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gentlemen were elected officers for the 
year ensuing: Hon. E. Paine, Will- 
lamstown, President; Hon. Horatio 
Seymour, Middlebury, Hon. Samuel 
Prentiss, Montpelier, Vice-Presidents ; 
Daniel Baldwin, Esq. Montpelier, Treas- 
urer ; Hon. Joseph Howes, Montpelier, 
Auditor; Rev. Chester Wright, Mont- 
pelier, Secretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

The outside of the Insane Hospital at 
Worcester, is now nearly completed. 
The building itself is magnificent, and 
the local situation beautiful. It is built 
of brick—the central part being four 
stories high, 76 feet long and 40 feet 
deep, projecting the width of one room 
forward of the wings, which are each 90 
feet long, three stories high, and 36 feet 
wide. The central part of the building 
has four large rooms in each story, with 
wide entryways between them. The 
front part is designed for the use of the 
superintendants. The wings have a 
wide entryway, or narrow hall, running 
the whole length of each, with small 
rooms, or “ cells,’ as they are called, 
for the maniacs, on each side, 10 feet 
by 8, with a cast iron window sash 
and a little plank seat fastened in the 
corner, to each. The whole building 
is 256 feet long, with a cellar under the 
whole, divided into many small apart- 
ments. It stands nearly parallel to the 
main street, about one hundred rods 
distant—the front commanding a full 
view of the whole village. Directly 
ba:k of it is the south end of Millstone 
hill, steep, lofty, and partly covered 
with forest trees. Half a mile south is 
another large and beautiful hill, the 
northern declivity of which is laid out 
into regular and beautiful fields and 
pastures, enclosed w:th handsome stone 
walls. If beauty of scenery, abundance 
of pure air,and a splendid and conven- 
ient dwelling, will restore to reason 
the unfortunate maniacs who may be 
placed there, this hospital is well adapt- 
ed to the purpose. 


CONNECTICUT. 
The annual meeting of the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society of Connecticut, was 


h Iden on the evening of the Ist of 


December, at the Rhetorical Chamber 
in Yale College. The officers elected 
were—I]Ton. Roger M. Sherman, Presi- 


dent; Prof. Jonathan Knight, Viee- 
President; Aaron N. Skinner. Cor. 
Secretary ; Charles Hooker, M. D. 


Treasurer. Prof. Timothy P. Beers 
and Thomas Miner, M. D. were elected 
honorary members 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

In his annual Message to the Legis- 
lature, the Governor congratulates his 
fellow citizens on the prosperity of 
Pennsylvania and the Union, ree | on 
the decrease of crime, and especially of 
that great cause of it, intemperance. 
He recommen:'s the total abolition of 
lotteries, as productive of the worst ef- 
fects. He thinks greater variety might 
be given to the agricultural products of 
Pennsylvania ; wine and silk might, 
in the opinion of the most judicious 
thinkers, be added to these products. 
He urges the encouragement of agri- 
cultural societies, and the still more im- 
portant subject of a general system of 
education; commends the Tariff, and 
invites the attention of the Legislature 
to the consideration of imprisonment 
for debt. The Judiciary system of the 
state is inadequate to its needs. The 
Militia, he thinks, will never be the 
better for the present mode of drilling. 
The Finances present a receipt for the 
last eleven months, of 709,030, exclu- 
sive of loans; the disbursements to 
$371,295. The Message enters into a 
detail of the various loans authorized 
for the public works, and into a history 
of the origin and progress of the sys- 
tem. The whole amount of money 
which has been paid to the Canal Com- 
missioners, up to the 23d of November, 
is $12,334,488 62, constituting a debt 
on the commonwealth which must be 
somewhat enlarged in order to complete 
the works in progress. The wetness of 
last year did much damage to the ca- 
nals, which have therefore been less 
productive, and have required extensive 
repairs. Pennsylvania has now public 
works of this and like nature to the 
amount of more than thirty-seven mill- 
ions of dollars, disbursed, either by the 
state or by corporations, since 1791. 
The part of it lying between Pittsburg 
and Lake Erie, and the northern dis- 
tricts also, require similar improvements 
properly to develop their resources. 
The Governor adverts to the advantage 
over the Erie canal, of one in the less 
rigorous climate of Pennsylvania, which 
would give open navigation from four 
to six weeks earlier in the spring, and 
from two to four weeks later in the fall. 
This sort of advantage seems to be ad- 
mitted on all hands to be of the greatest 
consequence. Among other subjects de- 
serving legislative attention, is men- 
tioned the incorporation long sought by 
the citizens of York, allowing them to 
construct a rail road to the Maryland 
line; which, now that there is no dan- 
ger, the Governor thinks, of compro- 
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mising the interests of Pennsylvan‘a, 
has become a just claim. 


Philadelphia. The population in- 
cluded within the limits of the Bills of 
Mortality of the city, amounts, without 
distinction of color, to 167,311. The 
increase since the census of 1820 is 40.6 
percent. The whites alone amount to 
153,169, of which number 73,547 are 
males, and 79,622 are females The fe- 
males exceed the males about 8 1-4 per 
cent. making about $2 males to 100 fe- 
males. Estimating all of and under the 
5th year, males exceed the females 
about 5 per cent. ; but when all between 
the 5th and 10th years are included, the 
sexes are nearly balanced, there being 
only about 1 per cent. in favor of the 
males. In the period included between 
the 10th and 15th years, the females ex- 
ceed the males about 8 per cent., and 
from this time to about the 50th year, 
the excess on the same side continues 
pretty steadily in the ratio of from & to 
10 per cent. Afterwards, however, it 
increases greatly, so that between the 
50th and 60th years, the females exceed 
the males 34 per cent ; 60th and 70th 
do. 59 do.; 70th and 80th do. 90 do. ; 
x0th and “0th do. 79 do.; 90th and 
100th do. 40 do. Of those that have at- 
tained and exceeded a centu y, 7 are 
females and 3 males. 

The blacks constitute about 8.7 per 
cent. of the population, their exact num- 
ber being 14,642, of which 6,307 are 
males, and 8,335 females. The increase 
since the census of 1220 is about 32 1-2 
per cent. The disparity between the 
sexes is far greater than with the whites, 
there being 32 per cent. more females 
than males, or only *6 males to 100 fe- 
males. Under the 10th year, the fe- 
male excess is about 5 per cent. and 
between the ages of 10 and 24 amounts 
to 61 per cent.; between the 36th and 
50th year it is only 16 per cent. and be- 
tween the 55th and 100th, 38 per 
cent. Of those that had attained 100 
years and over, 14 were males and 12 
females. 

The births are in the proportion of 
about 4 1-2 per cent. to the whole pop- 
ulation. The number of males born ex- 
ceeds that of females more than 7 per 
cent. ; which excess, as already noticed, 
is lost by the 10th year. The number 
of births varies with the seasons. The 
results of calculations in Philadelphia 
are compared with similar ones made in 
Europe, and found to correspond. The 
subject is new and interesting. 

On the 22th of November, a society 
was formed for establishing a “ Libra- 
ry of Foreign Literature and Science.” 


The price of shares is fixed at thirty 
dollars each, subject to an annual con- 
tribution of three dollars. One article 
of the constitution provides that “ro 
purchase of works in the English lan- 
guage, except such as are exclusively 
devoted to the consideration of the lite- 
rature and science of the people of other 
countries, in which that language is not 
spoken, shall be made out of the funds of 
the Association.”” The following gentle- 
men were elected officers. John Ser- 
geant, President; P. 8. Duponceau, C. 
J. Ingersoll,Vice-Presidents ; William B. 
Reed, William H. Keating, Alfred L. 
Elwyn, M. D., Alex. Dallas Bache, 
Thomas I. Wharton, Daniel B. Smith, 
Henry J. Williams, R. La Roche, M. D. 
Charles Yarnall, D. F. Condie, M. D. 
Charles R. Der. me, H. D. Gilpin, Di- 
rectors ; Frederick Fraley, Secretary and 
Treasurer. 


MARYLAND. 

Baltimore and Ohio Rail Read. This 

“we work is now completed as far as 
‘rederick and was opened to that city 
on the Ist of December. Several cars, 
containing the officers of the corpora- 
tion and their guests, left Baltimore in 
the morning for Frederick, where they 
were received by the citizens, amidst 
the ringing of bells, the firing of can- 
non, &c. An address was delivered 
by Richard Potts, Esq. and a reply 
made by the President of the Compa- 
ny. After dining, the guests returned 
to Baltimore. The editor of the Bos- 
ton Daily Advertiser makes the follow- 
ing statement. 

The simple fact that this ceremony was per 
formed on a short winter’s day, by persons who 
left Baltimore in the morning, dined at Freder 
ick, and returned to Baltimore in season to give 
a particular narrative of the proceedings on the 
following morning, is sufficient to give a foreci 
ble impression of the nature and value of this 
improvement in the means of locomotion. A 
party of probably a hundred persons, among 
whom were the Governor of the State, the 
Members of the City Council, and the Directors 
of the Rail Road Company, left Baltimore ata 
quarter past seven, taking with them the Gov- 
ernor’s barouche and horses, arrived at Fred- 
erick before two, and after the ceremonies of 
the day, a portion of the party returned to the 
city, having traveled a distance of 120 miles, 
in cars containing about 20 persons each, and 
each car drawn by a single horse. This was 
no extraordinary performance, was only a repe- 
tition of what has been done daily on 40 miles 
of the road for some weeks past, and will here- 
after be done constantly between Baltimore 
and Frederick, and what is perhaps the most 
striking faet is that the charge for this rate of 
traveling is but three cents a mile, or 81 80 for 
a passage from Baltimore to Frederick, and that 
more than two-thirds of this charge is a clear 
profit to the Rail Road Company, after paying 
the expenses of horses, attendance, repairs, &c. 

We lately had an opportunity of witnessing 
the mode of traveling on this rail road. Horse 
power is used at present, though it is propased 
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to substitute locomotive engines, as soon as a 
sufficient number, properly adapted, can be pro- 
cured. The horses used are mostly small and 
active, and they are uniformly in good condi- 
tion, and have the appearance of being subject- 
ed to very light duty. We were told that so 
easy is the service to which they are subjected, 
though in the passage cars they uniformly travel 
at the rate of ten miles an hour at least, and of- 
ten faster, that they had improved in value on 
an average 30 per cent. since they were pur- 
chased by the company. 

The passenger cars are of various forms and 
sizes. Those of the most approved construc- 
tion are intended to accommodate twenty pas- 
sengers, inside, in two entirely distinct apart 
ments, and they will easily accommodate 
from ten to fifteen on the outside. We ob- 
served two of these cars from the ridge, con- 
taining about 30 passengers each, coming from 
the west, several of whom were stated to be 
Members of Congress. ‘These two cars reached 
Ellicott’s Mills at 3 o’clock, P. M. where the 
horses were changed. As they proceeded 
thence towards Baltimore, over a part of the 
road whichis chietly level, it was evident that 
the horses traveled with perfect ease, and in 
fact appeared to exert no effort upon the load, 
except by the bridle bits, as the drivers found it 
constantly necessary to check their speed. Af- 
ter traveling and a half miles the horses 
were again changed. They usually perform 
two of these short trips daily. The exchange is 
made in an instant. The horse is attached to 
the car in such a mannerthat if he strays from 
the path, he cannot draw the car from the rails. 
The horses which convey heavy loads travel at 
aslower rate. In the ordinary work upon the 
road, in transporting stone and earth, a single 
horse usually draws three cars, with loads of 
three tons each. A load of 200 barrels of flour 
was lately brought down by a single horse, 
changing at the regular stations, and traveling 
at the rate of six miles an hour, and without 
injury to the horse. The regular freight for the 
transport of merchandise is four cents a mile 
per ton. Some material improvements have 
been made in the construction of cars, particu 
larly in the axles and the boxes, by which the 
friction is diminished and the car is rendered 
much more durable. 


SOUTH-CAROLINA. 

The Press. In 1723, at the close of 
the war, there were only three news- 
papers printed in this state; there are 
now twenty-three, viz: in Charleston, 
the Mercury, the Courier and the Ga- 
zette, daily morning papers; the Pa- 
triot and the Post, daily evening papers ; 
the Irishman, the Southern Chronicle, 
the Observer, (religious, Presbyterian) 
and the Miscellany, (religious, « ath- 
olic.) In Columbia, the Telescope, the 
Times, and the Hive. In Camden, the 
Journal and the Beacon. In George- 
town, the Intelligencer and the Union. 
And in the places designated by their 
titles. the Beaufort Gazette, the Edge- 
field Carolinian, the Pendleton Messen- 
ger, the Greenville Mountaineer, the 
Yorkville Pioneer, the Cheraw Repub- 
lican and the Sumter Gazette. Besides 
these are published the Southern Re- 
view, quarterly ; and the Southern Ag- 
riculturist, and the Gospel (Episcopal) 
Messenger, monthlies. 


- 
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GEORGIA. 

Education. The Overseers of the 
University of this state, met at Mil- 
ledgeville, on the 15th of November, to 
consider the state of the College, which 
appears to be in a flourishing condition. 
Mr. Price, from a committee previously 
appointed to consider the subject, made 
a report, recommending to the legisla- 
ture to provide, that indigent youths 
shall be nominated by any citizens to 
the Justices of the Soest: that each 
Justice shall nominate therefrom, two 
of the most eligible, to the Justices of 
the Inferior Court ; and that they shall 
send one of those so nominated to the 
College, for education ; that the youths 
sent from each county, shall first be 
educated at the Grammar School in 
Athens, at the public expense, prepara- 
tory to their entering College ; that 
their clothing shall be provided at the 
public expense, as well as their board— 
and that an appropriation be made, of 
$15,000, to carry said provisions into 
effect. This will educate seventy-eight 
youths, estimating their expense at 
$200 each. 


KENTUCKY. 

Finances. By a report of the Treas- 
urer of the state, made at the present 
session of the legislature, it appears 
that the total receipts for the year end- 
ing on the 10th of October, 1231, were 

$215,435 50. 

Among the items are— 

Nett profits of the Bank of the 
Commonwealth, 

Distribution of Stock from the 
Bank of Kentucky, in Com- 
monwealth’s paper, 

Distribution of Stock from the 
same for specie, 

Sheriff’s for revenue, 

For lands and land warrants, 

For taxes, 

Other sources, 


$43,941 65 


29,835 00 


29,835 00 
62,351 44 
37,741 70 
11,483 76 

246 95 








Total, $215,435 50 
The expenditures during the same 

time amounted to $183,873 02. 

Among the items producing this a- 
mount are— 

On Criminal Prosecutions, and 
for other legal charges includ 
ingsalaries of attorneys, clerks, 
jailers, &c. 

Lunaties, and lunatic asylums, 

Institution for the deafand dumb, 

Payments to judicial and execu 
tive officers, 

Legislature, session of Decem- 
ber, 1530, 

Internal improvement, 
and roads, 

For slaves executed, 

Other expenses, 


$34,243 17 
18,696 65 
3,198 85 


29,633 86 


12,760 75 
bridges 

48,737 02 

3,187 00 

33,415 72 








Total, $183,873 02 





The debt of the state ts #18,035 41 
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OHIO. 
We learn from the Message of Gov- 
ernor McArthur to the Legislature, 
that the aggregate amount disburs- 
ed at the Treasury of this State for 
canals and other purposes, for the 
year ending 15th November, 1931, is 
$236,190 31, leaving a balance in the 
Treasury of $6,075 38 1-2—that the a- 
mount of the foreign debt contracted on 
account of canals is $4,400,000, bear- 
ing an interest of $260,000 annually— 
that in addition to the amount thus bor- 
rowed, $257,128 08 had been transfer- 
ed from the different school funds to 
the use of the canals, the interest on 
which last suin, payable to the citizens 
of Ohio, is $15,427 68, making the whole 
canal debt $4,657,128 8 cents, and that 
the entire annual interest is $275,427 6x. 
The amount received into the Treasury 
from the sale of lands granted by Con- 
gress to the State of Ohio for canal pur- 
poses, during the year ending as above, 
was $55,090 79. The amount of tolls 
collected on the several canals, for the 
year ending on the Ist November last, 

was as follows— 
On the Miama 

© Ohio 


ines aie 
S36177 72 
ep ae yy 
63,934 27 


Making in all $100,112 05 


which, after deducting the expenses of 


collection, leaves $94,619 15, net profit 
to the state. 

The navigation of the Erie and Ohio 
Canal has been opened as far south as 
Chillicothe, a distance of 250 miles. 
This, with the Miami canal, and the 
navigable feeders connected with the 
main line make an amount of finished 
canal, now navigable, of about 344 
miles. It is believed by the Acting 
Commissioners that that portion of the 
Ohio canal between Chillicothe and 
Portsmouth, a distance of 50 miles, to- 
gether with the Granville feeder, 6 
iniles, already in a very advanced state, 
will be completed in July next, when 
Ohio will have, of navigable canals, 
400 miles. 

Scioto Valley. It is stated in 
Chillicothe Gazette, that 
the exports from the valley of the Sci- 
oto, for the present year, will amount 
to not less than two millions of dollars. 
In the year 1804, the first cattle were 
sent from Chillicothe to Baltimore, as 
an experiment. It is believed that dur- 
ing the present winter there will be fed 
in the valley, ten thousand head of cat- 
tle, which will be driven to eastern 
markets, and two thousand head for 
home consumption. There will also be 
raised for the Atlantic states, thirty-five 


the 


vou. 11 


the value of 


thousand head of stock cattle, and twen- 
ty-five thousand dollars worth of horses. 
Sixty thousand barrels of Pork, and 
twenty-five thousand head of hogs will 
also be sent over the Mountains. The 
export of cattle alone from this fer- 
tile valley, is estimated to be worth 
$1,537,500. 


ILLINOIS. 


A public meeting was held at Beards- 
ville, in this state, on the &th of No- 
vember, the object of which will be 
gathered from the subjoined portion of 
an address which was adopted. ‘The 
plan of building a Railway from Lake 
Erie to Quincy, on the Mississippi, 
though of recent suggestion, cannot but 
excite our deepest interest; and it is 
to be hoped that all friends of Internal 
Improvements will contribute their ex- 
ertions in promoting and expediting so 
important an object. The route, as con- 
templated, is to commence at the west- 
ern extremity of Lake Erie, and _pass- 
ing through the northern part of Ohio, 
Indiana, and the central part of Hlincis, 
terminate, for the present, at Quincy, on 
the Mississippi. Between the western 
extremity of Lake Erie and Quincy, this 
track would be nearly on aright line, and 
running on the ridge of land which sepa- 
rates the head waters of the Ohio river, 
of the lakes, and of the Illinois river, it 
is obvious, that the ground is unusually 
level and free from the obstructions of 
Water courses, and at the same time 
would afford easy communications from 
the main stem of the railway to the high- 
est navigable points on the streams and 
the towns which may be situated to the 
right or left of the road, either by rail- 
ways or otherwise. The distance of this 
route is about four hundred and twenty 
miles. It will afford a safe, easy, direct, 
and expeditious communication by Lake 
Erie, and the Erie canal with all the 
Eastern cities; and should it ever be 
deemed necessary, could easily be ex- 
tended along the southern shore of Lake 
Erie, in connection with the railways 
that are now in contemplation, thereby 
completing the great project which 
Clinton designed. It will readily oc- 
cur to the mind of every one, that by 
this route a greater saving in distance, 
time, and expense, is made than could 
possibly be done by any other which 
could be formed; enabling a person to 
travel from New-York or Philadelphia 
to the Mississippi in about five days.” 
It is intended to apply to the General 
Government for assistance, and it is 
that the sale of public lands 
which would take place in the vicinity 


stated, 
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of the line, and which will otherwise 
remain unsold, would bring back to 
the Treasury all the money expended. 


MICHIGAN 

A memorial has been addressed to 
the President by the inhabitants of 
Michigan, soliciting a topographical 
survey of Lakes Erie, Huron, Michi- 
gan and Superior, comprising a sea- 
coast between Buffalo and Fond du Lac, 
of more than two thousand miles. To 
exhibit the present and increasing ne- 
cessity for such a survey, they submit- 
ed for consideration an estimate from 
an examination of all the data within 
their control. 

The number of vessels estimated to be 
engaged in the Coasting Trade on Lakes 
Michigan, Huron and Erie is 100 
Average Tonnage 70 
Amount entered and cleared 

at Detroit Custom House 


in 1830 4,500,000 
Number of Entries and 

Clearances at same in 

1830 926 
Amount of Tonnage in 

District of Detroit 1100 
Amount of Steam Boat 

Tonnage on upper Lakes 1692 
Aggregate amount of Ton- 

nage 7000 
Vessels building and under 

contract 200 tons 200 


The rapid settlement and prosperity 
of this territory may be inferred from 
the following statements made in the 
Detroit Journal. 

The whole amount of money receiv- 
ed from the sale of Public Lands in this 
Territory, since the Ist of January 1831, 
is $367,087. The whole amount which 
will have been received at both offices 
up to the 31st of December, may be es- 
timated at $320,000. 

The accession which has been made 
to the population of the Territory, dur- 
ing the past season, is variously esti- 
mated. We have heard it rated as 
high as 20,000,—but we should think 
that too much. A record was kept by 
a gentleman in Detroit, until the num- 
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ber reached nearly 10,000 ; and he is of 
the opinion that nearly as many more 
have arrived in the territory since then. 
It is not improbable that Michigan has 
received since the first of April last, an 
increase, from emigration, of at least, 
15,000 souls. This number, added to the 
number as taken at the last census, and 
the increase last year, after the census 
was completed, makes the present pop- 
ulation of our territory about 47,000. 
Those parts of the territory which 
should be connected in their political 
relations, and which will soon become a 
state, contain a population of 44,000. 


TERRITORY OF HURON. 


The Lead Mines of the Upper Missis- 
sippi river, which have become so cele- 
brated within a few years past, are chief- 
ly situated within this territory. They 
have, through inaccuracy, been called 
the mines of Illinois. They are now 
known as ‘ The Wisconsin Lead 
Mines.’ The returns made by the U- 
nited States Agent, for the year ending 
Sept. 30, 18°0, show that there were 
only 1,626,486 Ibs. of Lead made with- 
in the limits of the State during the 
preceding year ; whilst in the Territory 
there were 6697,512 lbs, Jt will also 
appear, that during the year ending 
Sept. 30, 1831, there were only six Fur- 
naces in operation in the state of Illi- 
nois, which smelted 1,659,818 Ibs. of 
lead; and in the the Wisconsin Dis- 
trict, there have been thirty-two fur- 
naces in operation, which have made 
4,126,417 lbs. The total amount of lead 
made, therefore, in the state and _ terri- 
tory, in the past year, is 5,726,235 lbs. 

It is but just to state that one fourth 
of the mineral which is smelted at the 
furnaces in Illinois, is raised in the ter- 
ritory, all of them, except one, being 
erected very near the state line. The 
prospects of the mines have never been 
better than at present. The diggers 
are preparing to work throughout the 
winter; and great activity is manifest- 
ed by every class engaged in the busi- 
ness. 
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LITERARY 


The Bravo: a Tale. By the Au- 
thor of the Spy, the Red Rover, &c. 


Supposing this work fairly entitled to 
notice as the production of an American 
pen, although the author pursues his 
profession on enother continent—for 
which he, doubtless, has more substan- 
tial reasons than could be given for his 
return,—we have perused it with much 
attention. As it is the acknowledged 
offspring of one who, by general con- 
sent, stands first of all our American 
dealers in fiction, we would treat it 
with great respect. We shall confess, 
however, in the commencement, that 
we are pleased neither with its form nor 
its featcres, neither with the particular 
limbs, nor the compounded fabrication. 
As “a picture of the social system” of 
an ancient Republic, it is in many re- 
spects powerfully, and we doubt not, 
correctly drawn. As a romance, a dra- 
ma, amere work of fiction, depending 
upon the imagination and ability of the 
author, it is an able—failure. The ac- 
tion of the Bravo,—and the same, it is 
believed, may be said of each of the 
author’s works,—is too like the per- 
formance of an excellent piece, one of 
Shakspeare’s or Massinger’s best, by 
one of our “ tragical companies of tra- 
gedians;" it has but one prominent 
character, who is the star of the even- 
ing, or the piece, and to whom the sub- 
ordinates are the foils. and not the as- 
sistants. They have neither presence, 
finish, nor character of themselves; 
they might say, with Nick Bottom’s 
lion, “ If you think I come hither as a 
lion, it were pity of my life ;” they 
come, rather, as the same worthy’s fin- 
gers did, to represent a wall, because a 
wall was necessary, and not because it 
was of any advantage to the dramatic 
effect of the piteous tragedy his friends 
enacted. So with this tale. The Bravo 
stands alone. He has no natural con- 
nection with the story to which he has 
given his name; and appears to be 
rather a stranger upon his own premises. 
He walks about, with a pale face, and 
an eye of wonderful powers, shunning 
every body, that he may give them an 
occasion to suspect him of nameless 
crimes, and makes a blood-thrilling and 
horrible confession of—nothing at all ; 
for in the end he avows that he was an 
injured man, and that he had no crimes 
to confess. His whole story is told in 
few words. He is a secret agent of the 
Venetian police; hired by them, like 
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Hamlet's actors, to make his “ damna- 
ble faces’ on the Rialto, to draw the 
attention of the populace upon himself 
as a public bravo; exposing those who 
offer to employ him to his own em- 
ployers ; and finally suffering death, 
through the policy of the State, for a 
murder committed by the State. This 
tissue of improbabilities, having an 
abundance of one prime ingredient of 
legitimate romance,—fiction,—is made 
palatable by the propriety of his motive, 
which is filial affection. He suffers for 
the sins of the whole re: ublic, and re- 
ceives in payment the privilege ef vis- 
iting his father in prison. This is the 
whole story of The Bravo. The tale has 
one merit. We do not recognize in its 
few characters, the faces of our old 
friends, Leather-Stocking or Tom Cof- 
fin,—which is more than the Prairie can 
say to the Pioneers, or the Red Rover 
throw in the teeth of the Pilot. But as 
these two are decidedly the best char- 
acters the author has ever drawn, the 
merit is somewhat doubtful. 

The god-father of the tale, who lerds 
it his name, may truly say to his au- 
thor, with the honest scissors-grinder 
of Mr. Canning’s satire, 


* Story ! God bless you! Ihave none to tell, sir.”’ 


and truly there is no story. He mixes 
so little with the other dramatis per- 
sone as to be forgotten, from time to 
time, and leaves the tale in fact without 
that necessary personage,a hero. The 
author does not appear to have had a 
very clear conception of what he would 
make ; he gave the Bravo a peculiarly 
marked face, and a striking eye, but 
nothing more. If he ever walked the 
earth, and was the imperfect personage 
which our author has made him, there 
was abundant ground for the suspicion 
of the people ; he certainly was a very 
doubtful character. 

The tale is drawn out to its proper 
length, by means of two episodes, for 
such they would be in a poem, although 
it has required no ingenious weaving of 
scenes to connect them with the Bravo ; 
he is so conveniently ambiguous and 
mysterious as to be dropped in at all 
times, without exciting a moment's as- 
tonishment even in the company he 
visits. The episodes of which we speak 
are the rambling and unfinished adven- 
tures of Don Camillo and his mistress ; 
and the story of Antonio Vecchio. The 
Don procures his mistress where Paul 
Pry obtained Mrs. Subtle’s letters; he 
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fishes her up, as it were, from the Adri- 
atic. This, however, is before the story 
begins, and when they are first intro- 
duced, ** the course of true love’ has 
become as tortuous and confused as the 
endless canals of Venice; that part of 
their history is in the full tide of sighs 
and obstacles. Donna Violetta being a 
retired maiden, we see but little of her 

she is a passive actress, and too inof- 
fensive to justify criticism. They are 
married at a moment’s warning, sepa- 
rated, re-united, and make their escape 
with a strong southerly wind; we are 
never told whether they are happy or 
miserable, which would be interesting 
information, or even whether they reach- 
ed their destination at all; and, for 


aught that appears, they may still be 
enjoying the southerly breezes, and 


wondering at the similarity of a hawk 
and a handsaw. 

The story of Antonio is perfect of it- 
self, and exceedingly well told. The 
old fisherman is the only personage 
in the book who has any peculiar fea- 
tures in his character, or who would 
be recognized or remembered, upon a 
second reading. His rash honesty is of 
the Long Tom school, although of a 
more elevated cast, inasmuch as his mo- 
tives of action are of a more dignified 
character. He has our sympathies 
throughout; and his death is the finest 
scene in the tale-—the oreatest effect 
being produced by the simplest and 
least artificial means. The power of 
the author is also shown in the closing 
scene, the death of the Bravo, and the 


dialogue is occasionally spirited, al- 
though such is not its general char- 
acter. 


We have alluded above to the eye of 
the Bravo; but the author seems to 
have a father’s fondness for it and in- 


troduces it in every page. It is, in 
truth, a miraculous organ. as we shall 
show by a few quotations. Thus— 


* Out of this striking array of features, gleam 
ed an eye, th: at was full of brilliance y, Meaning, 
oa passion.” p. 1e. 
“His glittering organs 
sons,” &c. p. JR. 
Before his * form was lost in the crowd, that 
quick and glowing eye had gleawed,” &c. p. 19. 
* Full upon the calm nance and 
searching eye,’ &e. p. 52. 
* The riveted gaze of the 


rolled over the per 


counts 


Bravo, &e. p. 52. 
“The organ which glanced at its seal and its 
superseription, gleamed with an expression 
which the crednlous gondolier fancied to reseim- 
ble that of the tiger,” &e. p. 54. 
“The dark eve of the Bravo was 
over the person,’ &e. p. 55, 
“The glowing eye of Jacopo, 
“ The 


seen rolling 


” &e, 
eye of the Bravo kindled with 


p. ea. 
an ex 
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pression Which caused his companion to pause,” 
&c, p. 90. 

* The pallid countenance and glittering eye 
of Jacopo,”’ &c. p. 157. 

“The paleness of the cheek was the same, 
and the glowing eye,” &c. p. 130. 

The action caused “ the rays of the moon to 
fall athwart his kindling eye,” &c. p. 223. 

“ With a keen eye,” &c. p. 229. 

“The glaring eye of the Bravo,”? &c. p. 239. 

“Tle bent a frenzied eye,” &c. p. 240. 

“When that spe: aking eye was unexpectedly 
met,” &c. vol, il. p. 32. 

“ His eye turned wistfully,’ &c. p. 39. 

“The Bravo paused and looked doubtfully,” 
&e. p. 39 

* His look became 
p. 41. 

** Admonished by his impatient eye,” &c. 
p- 63. 

Here are not half the changes of this 
wonderful eye, but they are sufficient 
to sh w the peculiar affection of the au- 
thor for its power and its performances 
Whenever he brings us the Bravo, care 
is taken to show us that his eyes are 
still in his head, and ready to gleam, 
glow, glance, or roll, as the case may 
be. He has given us a book of eyes. 
Violetta has bright eyes, the monk An- 
selmo severe eyes, Annina suspicious 
eyes, Gessina timid eyes, and finally a 
crowd becomes, by a figure, changed 
into a vast court, * paved with ‘the 
swarthy faces and vlitte ring eyes of the 
fishermen.” These ** W hiting’s s eyes,” 
as Cacafogo says, become ‘the ‘most 
prominent feature in the stery; and 
they are distributed with great liberality 
among ali classes, from the secret Three 
to the gondoliers. To prevent compe- 
tition between his two best characters, 
probably, or to give a pleasant variety 
to the work, the author has made the 
breast the most conspicuous part of An- 
tonio; and he is never introduced with- 
out some allusion to “his naked 
breast,” or “his brown and naked bo- 
som.” An inventory, like that of the 
properties of Jacopo’s eye, might be 
made out were it necessary. His own 
sorrows were not a heavier burden to 
the poorfisherman, than are the epithets 
the author has heaped upon his breast. 

Perhaps these things are hardly worth 
noticing; and yet to our mind, they 
show the poverty of the author, in a 
particular where he has been said to be 
unrivalled—that of description. But 
his descriptions are not always happy, 
or, to use a common word, “graphic ;” 
and for the simple reason, that what an 
author has not accurately in his own 
mind, he cannot convey with much 
distinctness, by means of language, to 
the mind of another. This is the case 






still more wistful,” &c. 
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with Jacopo, as mentioned above; it 
would be difficult to say whether he 
has any other connection with human- 
ity, than by means of his eye, which 
could not have been an attractive one. 

It was our intention to have said 
something more concerning what the 
author of the Bravo has, and what he 
has not; and particularly the reputa- 
tion which he has, and the ability which 
he has not. But it would be a source 
of regret, were a word of ours to inter- 
fere with the sale of a single copy. 
Literary labor is but poorly paid at the 
best, andif he has been fortunate enough 
to fall in with the current, we had 
rather pray for his greater improve- 
ment, than for a decrease of his popu- 
larity. As a picture of the crooked 
policy of Venice, The Bravo is worthy 
of attention. 


The History of America. By 
Thomas F. Gordon. Volumes first and sec- 
ond, containing the History of the Spanish 
Discoveries prior to 1520. 

These two volumes are intended as 
the introductory volumes, to a general 
history of America, and under the im- 
pression that it is to be the best, as well 
as the most comprehensive history of 
our country, we have read them with 
no little interest. If the methodical ar- 
rangement, and workmanlike execution 
of these, afford a fair specimen of the 
subsequent volumes, there can be no 
hesitation in predicting the success of 
the enterprise. The little attention 
given to the reading of history, and 
especially to that of our own country, 
has often been noticed ; but the supera- 
bundance of fictitious and useless works, 
forbids our anticipating any change for 
the better, until a connected history, 
which combines authenticity with the 
attractions of style, shall be offered asa 
substitute. It would be a hazardous ex- 
periment for our veracity, involving, 
perhaps, something more than contra- 
diction, were we to assert that the ex- 
ploits of Ojeda and Basco Nunez, in 
the subjection of Hispaniola, Panama, 
and Darien, are infinitely more romantic 
and more deeply tinged with the mar- 
velous and the heroic, than all the 
knighty labors of Ivanhoe or Quentin 
Durward ; that there existed, long prior 
to the creations of Scott, more than one 
heroine, to whom the masculine Diana 
Vernon, and the beautiful Amy Robsart, 
and the unfortunate Lucy Ashton, must 
vive place ; that the labors of Las Ca- 
ses entitle him to rank as high above 
Howard, in the calender of benevo- 
lence, as he was before that philanthro- 
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pist in the course of time ; that for cru- 
elty and treachery, the Spaniards stand 
on a pinnacle, as unapproachable as it is 
infamous ; and in short, that we have, 
for the ninety-ninth time, perused this 
Indian history with more interest than 
the “great unknown” himself could 
have excited. Men whose profession it 
is to read every thing, or, as that is im- 
possible, who pretend to know the pro- 
ductive power of the literary garden, 
and to keep some record of the value of 
its productions, will soon lose their taste 
for the romantic, and the improbabilities 
which were at first enchanting, become 
tiresome and then disgusting; and the 
old in books, like the old in years, pine 
for something more substantial than 
metaphors. The truths of history, or 
philosophy, which is the same thing, 
supply this new demand ; and the regu- 
lar reader is gradually converted from 
the lover of folly to the lover of facts. 
It is generally admitted that the taste 
of this generation is somewhat per- 
verted; but lectures are worse than use- 
less; and active remedies are best for 
troublesome disorders. We would re- 
commend that, at the age of sixteen, or 
thereabouts, every male and female, be 
compelled to read, aloud, Byron’s drama 
called Manfred. The medicine is a 
little violent, notwithstanding the beau- 
ty of some of its ingredients, and the 
sublime quality of other portions, but if 
it did not effectually eradicate all dispo- 
sition to “* batten on this moor”’ of non- 
sense, there is but one further resource 
for the patient—an immediate incarce- 
ration in the first retreat for incurables,. 
As for the pseudo rhyme-mongers, who, 
as they do not acknowledge the author- 
ity, cannot be considered amenable to 
any laws of taste or criticism, they 
ought to have daily doses of the same 
poem, until they repent and abstain, or 
until they look with as much abhorrence 
upon Lord Byron’s works and those of 
his imitators, as we do upon their thin 
octavos, half margin and half nothing. 

In his History, Mr. Gordon has fol- 
lowed the plan and general arrangement 
of Campagnoni’s work, which he pro- 
nounces to be the fullest compendium 
of American History. The first volume 
commences with a brief account of the 
geographical knowledge of the ancients, 
and of their important, although dila- 
tory movements, until the discoveries 
on the coast of Africa, by the Portu- 
eguese, in their search for the passage to 
India by a southerly course. The 
doubling of cape Bojaador, which took 
place at about the birth of Columbus, 
wave the first idea of the continent of 
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Africa, and gave a new impulse and a 
different direction to the speculations of 
the scientific. The grand object was to 
reach India. It was in pursuit of his 
own favorite theory, the attainment of 
this same object by a western course, 
that Columbus discovered the West- 
Indies; and he died, as he had lived, in 
the supposition that he had landed upon 
the East-Indian Islands, and in the 
neighborhood of the Great Khan. The 
several voyages of Columbus, and those 
of his Spanish cotemporaries, to the Is- 
lands and to the continent of South 
America, are treated in chronological 
order ; and the work furnishes a concise 
and intelligible narrative of events, 
down to the year 1520, and the contro- 
versies between the Spanish and Portu- 
guese crowns for the possession of 
some of the newly discovered countries. 

As we intimated above, we think 
favorably of the plan of Mr. Gordon, 


and of the execution, thus far. The 
following is the conclusion of his 


preface. 

We are aware of the great extent of our en 
terprise, and of the many difficulties which at- 
tend it; but whilst we solicit charity for our 
defects, we feel much confidence in our indus- 
try, patience, and perseverance ; and cannot 
doubt that an undertaking so useful, if executed 
without gross error or deficiency, will be duly 
encouraged. The form we propose to give the 
work is such, as, we trust, will render it ac- 
ceptable to all classes of readers, whilst a scru- 
pulous reference to authorities will make it use- 
fulto the learned. One or more engravings 
illustrstive of interesting portions of the work, 
will accompany each volume. [It will be print 
ed in parts, as we have already indicated, in 
Ixmo volumes of about three hundred pages 
each, and sold at a price that will put them 
within the means of every purchaser. 


A Guide for Emigrants, contain- 
ing Sketches of Hlinois, Missouri, and the 
adjacent parts. By J. M. Peck, of Rock 
Spring, Hlinois. 

This volume isa sort of manual for 
the emigrant, and contains much valu- 
able information for the Eastern strang- 
er who may be seeking a more congen- 
ial climate, a relief for misfortune, or 
a retreat for agricultural indolence, in 
the rich prairies of the West. The 
work is principally devoted to the state 
of Illinois, and is compiled—in a man- 
ner more satistactory to the traveler 
than the scholar.—from the writings of 
Flint, Hall, Beck, Darby, and others, 
with many calculations, directions, and 
reflections, derived from the experience 
of the author himself. We should re- 
commend it without hesitation to any 
persons who may be seeking a new 
* location,’ as the phrase is, as calceu- 
lated to assist their search for a farm, and 
containing wood advice relative to the 
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cultivation of the land, and their inter- 
course with the people. Whatever 
their own modesty may induce them to 
suppose, and notwithstanding the set- 
tlement of Ohio, we believe that since 
the people of the Western States them- 
selves began to move, the Yankees are 
not the best emigrants. They are such 
a peculiar people, that when the colo- 
nies—for they generally migrate in col- 
onies—have made their settlement a- 
mong a people equally peculiar and 
equally obstinate, they find it difficult 
to amalgamate. People who are tired 
of New-England, would do well to 
take Mr. Peck’s book for a guide, and 
go the “ Congress lands” of Illinois in 
single families. If they cannot succeed 
there, it may be taken for granted that 
they will not any where,—and there 
can be no objection to their joining 
even the wild crusade to the mouth of 
the Columbia. 

The New-Englander will probably 
read the annexed extract with a smile 
of incredulity at the enthusiasm of the 
writer ; but a comparison of official do- 
cuments, especially the Census, will 
convince him of the possibility of the 
prediction, it contains; and a single 
ride from Louisville to St. Louis will 
also remove all doubts about the prob- 
abilities of the case; and it may be 
true without depopulating New-Eng- 
land. 

Probably there is no portion of the globe, of 
equal extent, that contains as much soil fit for 
cultivation, and which is capable of sustaining 
and supplying with all the necessaries and con 
veniences, and most of the luxuries of life, so 
dense a population as this great Valley. De- 
ducting one third of its surface for water and 
desert, which is a very liberal allowance, 
and there remains 866,667 square miles, or 
554,666,880 acres of arable land. 

Let it become as populous as Massachusetts, 
which contains 610,014 inbabitants on an area 
of 7,800 square miles, or seventy-eight to every 
640 acres, and the population of this immense 
region will amount to 67,600,000. The child 
is now born which will live to see this result. 
Suppose its population to become equally dense 
with England, including Wales, which contains 
207 tothe square mile, and its numbers will 
amount to 179,400,000, Butlet it become equal 
to the Netherlands, the most populous country 
on the globe, containing 230 to the square mile, 
and the Valley of the Mississippi teems with 
a population of 200 millions, a result which 
may be had in the same time that New-Eng 
land has been gathering its two millions. 
What reflections ought this view to present to 
the patriot, the philanthropist, and the Christ 
ian! 

In the description of the animals of 
the West, we find the following para- 
graph. 

The Gophar is a nondescript, and a singular 
litle animal, about the size of a squirrel. It 
burrows in the ground, is seldom seen, but its 
works make it known. It labors during the 
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night, in digging subterranean passasges in the 
rich soil of the prairies, and throws up hillocks 
of fresh earth, within a few feet distance from 
each other, and from twelve to eighteen inches 
in height. L have seen a dozen of these hil 
locks, the production of one night’s labor, and 
apparently from a single gophar. The passages 
are formed in such a labyrinth, that it is a dif- 
ficult: matter to find the animal by digging. 
That the Gopher is a nondescript no 
one will dispute; it is indeed seldom 
seen, and although one would suppose 
from this description that the author 
had inspected the animal, yet we shall 
venture to say that he knows it only by 
the works of which he speaks. Mr. 
Flint describes it as a “a species of 
mole” “of cerulean color,’ with a 
pouch on each side of the jaw, to carry 
dirt; but he does not intimate that he 
has ever seen one, nor do we know that 
any of the many Western historians have 
been so fortunate as to discover the ani- 
mal before describing it; and the near- 
est approach we have beea able to make 
towards certainty, after wondering over 
many of their mounds, is the word of 
a friend in Illinois, who was told by a 
neighbor that his father had seen a 
hunter, who had the skeleton of a 
Gopher. This is the strongest evidence 
we have of its existence, although its 
works, under the different names of 
Gopher and Salamander, are found all 
over the southern and western prairies. 


A Manual containing information 
respecting the growth of the Mulberry tree, 
with suitable directions for the culture of 
Silk. In three parts. By J. H. Cobb, A. M. 


A Silk Worm is in its brief existence 
the most industrious of all animals. It 
shames the bee and the ant—wuich toil 
only for the sordid and miserly satisfac- 
tion of hoarding ; while the silk worm 
looking towards immortality, passes its 
life in preparing its own shroud, or mon- 
ument. The cell is rifled by the cupid- 
ity of man—and so are the pyramids 
from whence the mummies are filched 
with as little remorse as though they 
were the bones of brute beasts. Svc ros 
non vobis. The use of silk is so univer- 
sal that, in the temperate and torrid re- 
gions of the earth, there are few peo- 
ple except the miserable poor who have 
not of it some article of dress, and it is 
used in sewing almost every other ma- 
terial of covering; yet. though it is al- 
most a necessary of life over half the 
globe, but a small portion of the earth 
is devoted to its culture. 

The only proper food for the silk worm 
is the leaf of the mulberry-tree--of which 
the white isthe best. One ounce of seed 
will produce 5000 trees, which may be 
planted in hedges, where it is more 
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easy to reach the leaves. The mulber- 
ry is a hardy, thrifty tree, and attains to 
a great age. Shakspeare’s Mulberry 
might have lived to this day, and the 
first tree of the kind planted in France 
(at Montelimart) nearly three centuries 
ago, Is now in existence. 

The Chinese mulberry is said to be 
superior to all others, and the worms 
will be satisfied with a less supply of 
its leaves than of the leaves of the other 
kind; some of them are larger than 
the crown of a hat. It grows with 
many shoots from the roots. One acre 
of full grown mulberry trees will pro- 
duce forty pounds of silk, worth five dol- 
lars per pound ; the expenses deducted 
leave $26 profit per acre, and the prin- 
cipal part of the labor is carried on by 
women and children in less than six 
weeks. This calculation was made at 
Mansfield, Connecticut. 

The estimates at Philadelphia and 
elsewhere, are higher, but the former 
seems to be the safest. M.D’ Homergue 
says, that an acre will produce ninety 
thousand pounds of leaves—which, if 
sold on the tree, at half a cent per pound, 
will produce $450; or, if sold, deliver- 
ed, at one cent, produce S900. This 
would produce thirty seven hundred 
pounds of cocoons which, at twenty five 
cents per pound, (with the moth,) is 
$25. The same quantity well reeled, 
produces four hundred and twenty 
pounds of raw silk, which at $3 per 
pound, the price of the China silk here, 
makes $1200; if, however, it is per- 
fectly well reeled and fitted for the Eu- 
ropean market, it may produce at $6 
per pound, $2520. 

Mr. Cobb has furnished a very useful 
book, which is in the reach of every 
farmer. It is so plain that any one ma 
learn from it at once every thing coum 4 
ful to be done to raise and reel silk suc- 
cessfully ; and the author seems to be in 
a fair way of doing much good in his 
day and generation. 

In a short historical account subjoin- 
ed, it is stated that James I. introduced 
the silk worm into Virginia and com- 
posed a book of instruction on the sub- 
ject. He desired that the mulberry 
trees should supercede the tobacco 
plant, against which the British Solo- 
mon blew a furious “counterblast.”’ 
Every planter who failed to raise one 
mulberry tree on every ten acres of 
land, was fined ten pounds of tobacco ; 
and five thousand pounds of tobacco 
were promised to any one who should 
produce in one year, one thousand 
pounds of wound silk. In 1664, one 
estate had twenty thousand mulberry 
trees. The culture of silk was also in- 
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troduced into Georgia, and the public 
seal of the colony represented silk 
worms in various stages. In 1776, more 
than twenty thousand pounds of raw 
silk were exported to England. In Con- 
necticut silk has been raised for seventy 
years, and about four tons are pro- 
duced annually in Windhain county. 


The Cabinet of Natural History 
and American Rural Sports. 


This is a monthly periodical, pub- 
lished at Philadelphia, by Messrs. J. & 
T. Doughty, and is a work, which in 
its commencement required no little 
enterprise,—considering how few of 
our people can in any manner claim to 
be sportsmen, and how little counte- 
nance is given to many works of 
manifest utility,—and no little talent, 
so far as the pencil is concerned, in its 
execution. The twelve first numbers, 
which are now nearly completed, make 
a quarto volume of about three hundred 
pages, embellished with twenty-four 
lithographic plates, handsomely colored, 
representing different animals, birds, 
and fishes. The plates give the chief 
value to the work. They are drawn 
and colored by one of the publishers, 
who has acquired considerable reputa- 
tion as a painter. Each plate is accom- 
panied by an essay giving an account 
of the subject, which is suited either 
to the common reader or the scientific 
student. The editors make no preten- 
sions to literary elegance, but there are, 
among the original notices of American 
Sports, some descriptions of perilous 
encounters, which are as creditable to 
the pens of the authors, as the feats 
were to their courage. It should be 
recollected, also, that the author is ne- 
cessarily the hero of his own tale, 
which is a disadvantage to some men 
when writing for the public, although 
it may add to the charm of the narra- 
tive, in the social circle. 

As the Cabinet is the only work of 
the kind, it seems to appeal with some 
force to Americans ; as no country af- 
fords more occupation for the natural 
historian, and our works. in all depart- 
ments of Zoology, are few and expen- 
sive. In addition to this, it may be 
assumed that every publication, which 
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is calculated to enlighten the com- 
munity upon points connected with 
their daily pursuits, their history, their 
country, or its contents, is entitled to 
their support—authenticity only being 
required in the publishers. 


The American Annual Register ; 
for the year 1829-30, or the fifty-fourth year 
of American Independence. 


Perhaps the most satisfactory com- 
mendation which could be bestowed 
upon this work, would be a publication 
of the table of contents; but for this, 
or even an abstract of it, we have not 
the space. Itis an octavo volume, com- 
prising more than eight hundred pages, 
containing very copious abstracts of 
Congressional proceedings, notices of 
events in foreign countries, the most 
important documents issuing from Con- 
gress and the Executive Departinents, 
a succinct history of legislative and lo- 
eal affairs and domestic occurrences, 
in each state, acts of Congress, abstracts 
of important law decisions, and a few 
obituary notices of conspicuous individ- 
uals. 

Ofsuch a work it may always be 
said, that, if fairly executed, it must 
be valuable to all classes, where politics, 
in some of the many forms in which 
political causes operate, are the study 
of all intelligent people. It is impos- 
sible to peruse the book without perceiv- 
ing that the editor ranks himself among 
the opponents of the present admin- 
istration of the general government, on 
nearly all, if not every one of its prom- 
inent measures; but we see no reason 
to accuse him of partiality. A few 
errors might be pointed out, some of 
them rather the mistakes of the printer 
than the editor, but trivial errors are of 
great importance in historical works, 
or books intended for the eductaion of 
the public, and should not be allowed 
to escape upon any pretence whatever. 
Upon the whole, however, we can safely 
recommend the Register to the student 
as an accurate compendium of' past e- 
vents, and to the man of business, as a 
convenient memorial of more matters 
than he can carry in his mind. The 
present is the fifth volume. 
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MISCELLANIES. 


Perririep Forrest. The following 
letter from G. H. Crossman to Lieut. 
Walker of the United States army, gives 
some particulars of a remarkable curios- 
ity, which has been often mentioned, 
but of which our knowledge is yet very 
imperfect. 

Jefferson Barracks, May 1, 1830. 

Dear Sir,—It affords me much _plea- 
sure to comply with your request, with 
regard to the ‘“ Petrified Forest.” You 
ask for a memoir on the subject, but 
you must be satisfied with the follow- 
ing attempt to give you merely the facts 
as they came within my own observa- 
tion, without venturing a single specu- 
lation beyond the effects produced. I 
wish rather to leave the subject in 
abler hands than mine, and if I can aid, 
in any way, to solve the problem, by a 
statement of simple facts, (well known, 
however, to most of the officers at- 
tached to the Yellow Stone expedition.) 
I shall feel more than compensated for 
any time I shall devote to the subject. 

The enclosed specimen was broken 
off from one of the many large stumps 
and limbs of trees, found near Yellow 
Stone River, and brought away by some 
one of the officers attached to the Yel- 
low Stone expedition in IS15., 

The most remarkable facts, perhaps, 
with regard to these petrifactions, of 
what was once a forest of thick timber, 
are their location and abundance. For 
a distance of twenty or thirty miles, 
over an open high prairie, upon the 
west bank of the Missouri river, and a 
few miles below its junction with the 
Yellow Stone, near latitude 42, these 
remains are more abundant. 

The topography of this section of the 
country is hilly, and much broken into 
deep ravines and hollows. On the 
sides and summits of the hills, at an 
elevation of several hundred feet (esti- 
mated three hundred) above the pre- 
sent level of the river, and an estimated 
height (for we have no instruments) of 
some thousand feet above the ocean, 
the earth’s face is literally covered with 
stumps, roots, and limbs of petrified 
trees; presenting the appearance of a 
“ Petrified Forest ;’’ broken and thrown 
down by some powerful convulsion of 
nature, and scattered in all directions 
in innumerable fragments. Some of 
the trees appear to have broken off, in 
falling, close to their roots ; while others 
stand at an elevation of some feet above 
the surface. Many of the stumps are 
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of a large size ; 1 measured one of them, 
in company with Surgeon Gale of the 
army, and found it to be upwards of 
fifteen feet in circumference. 


Pyramips or Trotinvacan 1n Mex- 
ico. Ata recent meeting of the Lon- 
don Geographical Society, a communi- 
cation was read from Lieut. Glennie, 
descriptive of these interesting memo- 
rials. The village of Teotihuacan is 
in lat. 10° 43’ N. and in long. 92° 51! 
W. the variation of the needle being 
9° 49 E. The village is elevated 7492 
feet above the level of the sea. The 
pyramids are distant about a mile and 
a half from it; the largest is 727 feet 
square at its base, and 22] feet high, 
with two of its sides parallel to the me- 
ridian. A rampart of about 350 feet 
from its base, on the north side of which 
are the remains of a flight of steps, with 
a road leading from them in a northerly 
direction, covered with a white cement. 
The remains of steps were also found 
on the pyramids, which were covered 
with the same sort of white cement, as 
well as broad terraces extending across 
the sides. The number of pyramids 
surrounding the large one, was estimat- 
ed by Mr. Glennie at about two hun- 
dred, varying in their dimensions. They 
are all constructed with voleanic stones, 
and plaster from the adjacent soil, all 
coated with white cement, and the 
ground between the bases seems for- 
merly to have been occupied as streets, 
being also covered with the same sort 
of cement. One of the similar pyra- 
mids was covered with a kind of broken 
pottery, ornamented with curious figures 
and devices ; and in the neighborhood 
of these edifices abundance of small 
figures were found, such as heads, arms, 
legs, &c. moulded in clay, and harden- 
ed by fire. 


Marernat TENDERNESS IN A SPAR- 
row. In North-Carolina, a sparrow, 
which had built her nest on the thatch- 
roof of a house, was observed to con- 
tinue her regular visits long after the 
time when the young birds had taken 
their flight. This unusual circumstance 
continued throughout the year; and in 
the winter, a gentleman who had all 
along observed her, determined on in- 
vestigating its cause. He therefore 
mounted a ladder, and found one of the 
young ones detained a prisoner, by 
means of a string of worsted, which 
formed a part of the nest, having be 
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come accidentally twisted round its leg. 
Being thus incapacitated from procur- 
ing its own subsistence, it had been fed 
and sustained by the continued exer- 
tions of its mother. 


FayrtTeEvitLe. This town in North- 
Carolina, was entirely consumed by 
fire, in May last. An appeal was im- 
mediately made to the sympathies of 
the public, and in the course of six 
months the municipal authorities re- 
ceived from different sources the sum 
of $92.297, viz. from Massachusetts, 
($9703 from Boston) $14,513 ; Maine, 
$125 ; Rhode-Island, (Providence) $20, 
$2,007 ; New-Hampshire, (Portsmouth) 
Connectic ut, $3,002; New-York, (City 
$10,293) $10,048 ; Pennsylvania,(Phila- 
delphia $11,257) 12,731 ; New-Jersey, 
$305; Maryland,( Baltimore 5762) R6e20; 
District of Columbia, $870; Virginia, 
$2040 ; North-Carolina,&11,406 ; South- 
Carolina, (Charleston $5311) $9100 ; 
Georgia, $4102 72; Tennessee, $45; 
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Ohio, $1158 ; Mississippi, $1119; 
Louisiania, (New-Orleans) $5050  ; 


United States Army, $195 50 ; United 
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States Navy, (schr. Porpoise,) $200. 
Total 92,297. 

Discovery. Mr. Curtis, who owns 
the distillery in Utica, N. Y., in the 
process of distillation from corn, per- 
ceived an oil which rose upon the sur- 
face of the liquor. He took pains to 
collect it and make a trial of its prop- 
erties. It has been determined by re- 
peated experiments by various persons, 
that the oil answers as well for burning 
as the best spermaceti oil. It is equally 
pure and as free from any offensive 
smell, and will burn aslong. Further ex- 
periments are making of its use in paint- 
ing, and it is alleged (although a fair ex- 
periment has not yet been made) that it 
answers all the purposes of linseed oil. 
Mr. Curtis procures a little less than 
a quart from a bushel of corn, and from 
nine to twelve gallons per day, from 
the quantity of corn be works up. This 
oil is worth one dollar a gallon. It is 
also a clear profit to the distiller, as it 
does not diminish the quantity of liquor 
or whiskey. 


DEATHS, 


AND OBITUARY NOTICES OF 

In New-Durham, N. H., Mrs. Betsy Berry, 
relict of Jos. Berry, and daughter of Mr. Shad- 
rach Allard, who was the first settler in said 
town, aged 73 vears and nine days. Mrs. Berry 
had lived in that town seventy years, and died 
on the farm which was first settled by her father. 

In Canterbury, N. H. Elder Jos Bisnor, Min- 
ister of the Society of Shakers, in Canterbury 
and Enfield, aged 71. Forty years ago he 
went from New-Lebanon and established the 
Societies in Canterbury and Enfield, of which 
he was the father and head. In all the re la- 
tions of life common te his people he was a 
most exemplary and pious man. 

In Boston, Witiiam HH. Extot, aged 35 years 
He was the oldest surviving son of Samuel El- 
jot Esq., long known as an eminent and opu- 
lent merchant. He received the usual honors 
of Harvard University, inthe year 1815. After 
having passed some time in the study of the 
law, he was sent, by his father, to Europe, and 
placed under the patronage of a distinguished 
professor of the law, in London. Having 
completed his studies, he visited different coun- 
tries on the continent, and returned to Boston 
to pursue his profession, On the inheritance of 
an ample fortune, he devoted himself to objects 
more congenial to his taste, and more connected 
with the general welfare of the community, 
than mere professional occupation. Te was the 
projector, and the chief and only agent, in ob- 
taining for this city, aided by a few public spir 
ited associates, one of its most enduring and 
beautiful) embellishments, [Tremont House} 
alike adapted to utility, and to ornament. He 
lived to enjoy the welcome praise of strangers, 
from all parts of the world, on the admirable 
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provision made for them; a praise, which he 
was happy to find to be given, rather to his na- 
tive city, than to himself. 

In private life, Mr. Eliot was a liberal patron 
of all arts and sciences, which tend to adorn 
society, and to promote innocent and elegant 
amusement. He had natural gifts, which ena- 
bled him to unite with persons of industry and 
genius, in accomplishing such purposes. He 
did not limit the use of his own talents to the 
gratification of polished circles. The recollec- 
tion of his commendable example, and of his 
constant service in the house of worship, will 
sadden many a countenance among those who 
will habitually look for him where he will be 
seen and heard no more. In his dealing with 
those whom he employed, he was punctual, 
honorable and liberal; and he had, as he well 
deserved to have, their highest respect and con- 
fidence. He was a generous and gentlemanly 
friend, and a frank and manly companion. 

It is worthy of being recorded, that the same 
papers which announced his death, contained 
the address and resolutions adopted by his 
friends, on the evening previous to that event, 
proposing him as a candidate for the Mayoralty 
* Boston, and pledging their best exertions to 

cure his election ; and there is good reason to 


haliewe. that, had he not been removed, those 
exertions would have been successful. 
In Boston, Deacon Joun Simpkins, aged 


years the senior Deacon in the 
Congregational Churches in that city. For more 
than 55 vears he sustained that office in the New 
North Church, having been chosen to it in 1776, 
during the ministry of the Rev. Dr. Andrew 
Elliot, and iulfilling with exemplary fidelity the 
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duties belonging to it, till within a short period 
of his death. 

In Boston, Samuet Gore, Esq., aged 81. 
Mr. Gore was an elder brother of the late Gov- 
ernor Gore. His vocation in life was that of 
a busy, industrious, thriving mechanic. And 
when the instruments which he held in his 
working hours were laid aside, he was the in- 
telligent and courteous associate of the well 
informed and respectable men of histime. No 
man surpassed him in kindness of heart, or 
in gentleness of manner. His home was the 
abode of the peaceable and amiable affections, 
which makes home the most grateful place one 
can know. Mr. Gore acquired, by his industry 
an ample fortune, and believed himself, after 
the age of seventy-five, to be a man of inde- 
pendent wealth ; but unforeseen and distressing 
changes, in the turn of the times, embittered 
his last years, and made him the subject of af- 
fectionate and sorrowful sympathy He was 
one of the number who destroyed the tea in 
Boston harbor in 1773. 

In Brookline, near Boston, Miss Hannan 
Apams, aged 76. Her literary labors have been 
long before the public, and have made her name 
known in Europe as well as in her native land. 
Her first work, the ‘ View of Religions,’ was 
published ata time when this country had few 
authors, and when a book from a female hand 
was almost without precedent. She was not 
impelled by any desire of fame; and though 
the hope of usefulness was undoubtedly a 
strong motive to her literary exertions, yet this 
would not have availed without the prospect of 
contributing by her pen to her own support, and 
the comfort of her nearest friends. It is grati- 
fying to know, that she has left behind a simple 
and interesting memoir of her early life, which 
precludes the necessity of saying more of her 
literary history. Indeed literary claims are per- 
haps among the last that, at a moment like this, 

resent themselves to the minds of her friends. 

"he virtues and excellencies of her character, 
her blameless life, her sensibility, the warmth 
of her affections, her sincerity and candor, call 
forth a flow of feeling that cannot be restrained. 
Toan almost childlike simplicity and single- 
ness of heart, she united a clear and just con- 
ception of character; to a deep and affecting 
humility, a dignity and elevation of thought, 
that commanded the respect and veneration of 
those around her. Amidst many infirmities 
she retained the freshness and enthusiasm of 
youth ; society never lost its charm ; to the aged 
she listened with submission and gentleness ; 
to the classic and highly gifted, with a delight 
almost amounting to rapture. The young, and 
there were such who felt it a privilege to “ sit 
at her feet,” she viewed as “ mintstering an- 
gels”? dispensing joy and gladness. Her love of 
nature was exhaustless. The first beam of 
morning, the glory of noon, the last rays of the 
setting sun, were objects which through a long 
life she never contemplated with indifference. 
Those who were inthe habit of visiting her, 
will recollect how constantly her apartment 
was decorated by the flowers of the field, or the 
garden. It was her object to gather round her 
images of natural and moral beauty. In many 
respects her mind seemed so truly constituted 
for enjoyment, that to those who knew her but 
slightly, she might have appeared to be exempt- 
ed from that mental discipline, which is gradu- 
ally leading the pilgrim on to the land of prom- 
But her friends knew otherwise; they 
knew how keen was her religious sensibility, 
low tremblingly alive her conscience, how 
high her standard of excellence, and how great 
her timidity and self-distrust, and they felt that 
this was not her haven of rest. 

In Salem, Ms. Jonn Dersy, Esq. in the 65th 
year of his age. 
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In Dedham, Ms. Capt. Samvet Doccertt, an 
officer of the revolution, aged 80. 

In Medford, Ms. Mr. Amos Warren, aged 83. 
In the year 1773, he was married to Miss Whit- 
temore, of West-Cambridge, with whom he 
lived 58 years. He was among the very few 
survivers who were in Col. Gardner’s regiment 
when they met the British troops at Lexington, 
on the memorable 19th of April, 1775. 

In Troy, N. Y. Captain Benzsamin Mann, 
aged 93. He commanded a company in the 
memorable battle on Bunker Hill, and continu- 
ed in the service during the whole of the revolu- 
tionary struggle. 

In Philadelphia, Witttam Haxt, in the 80th 
year of his age, the eldest son of David Hall, 
Esq. a partner of Dr. Franklin’s, and the last 
but one of all his family, having outlived all his 
children. The death of Mr. Hall merits more 
than a passing notice. He was one of the orig- 
inal members of the old City Troop of Horse, 
commanded by Captain Samuel Morris, and has 
left but one surviver of that corps, John Don- 
aldson, Esq. Mr. Hall, at different times, re- 
ceived the confidence of his fellow citizens, and 
represented his native city in the legislature of 
the Commonwealth. Through his long life he 
received the respect of all who had any inter- 
course with him, and commanded the love and 
veneration of all his friends and relatives. 

In Lehman, (Pa.) ApraHaM Pike, aged 87 
years. He was among the first settlers of the 
Valley of Wyoming, and was in the memorable 
battle of 1778, with the Tories and Indians, and 
narrowly made his escape after being wounded, 
by swimming down the river three miles to 
Forty-fort, where he was taken into the fort by 
his companions, who had survived the general 
massacre. He was captured by a party of ten 
Indians in 1779, together with two men and a 
boy, and was taken up the Susquehanna about 
sixty miles, when the Indians first halted and 
encamped for the night ; the prisoners were se- 
cured by the savages, and Pike was placed be- 
tween two large Indians. Assoon as he found 
they were asleep, he cautiously arose and un- 
loosed his companions, who made a simultane- 
ous attack on the savages, and left seven of 
them dead on the ground. They then collected 
what provisions they could, and returned to the 
Valley, after experiencing all the hardships in- 
cident to the season. Since that time, he has 
resided in the Valley, celebrated for his heroic 
deeds, and respected for his sincere attachment 
to his country. 

In Richmond, (Va.) Col. Wm. Aten, of 
Surry county. Col. Allen had attained the 64th 
year of his age. No man was better known in 
Virginia for his extensive possessions, the num- 
ber of his slaves, the number and value of his 
estates—and no man less presumed upon his 
great wealth, or was more remarkable for his 
hospitality at home, or for his kindness to his 
neighbors. Col. Allen is supposed to have 
owned about 700 slaves. 

In Fauquier county, Va. Captain Aucusting 
Smirn, aged 76. In Greene’s campaign in the 
Carolinas, he was distinguished for his good 
qualities as a brave and correct man. 

In Edgefield, 8. C. Col. Ectprep Simxins, 
Sen. aged 53. He was Mr. Calhoun’s immedi- 
ate successor in the House of Representatives, 
and sustained himself with credit until he with- 
drew to make way for his professional partner, 
Mr. McDuffie. He was repeatedly elected to 
the legislature of South-Carolina, and was at 
one time Lientenant-Governor of that State : 
and was equally distinguished as a private and 
public man. 

In Gallatin County, Ky. Henry Daviner, 
Esq. in the 64th year of his age. For twenty 
years he discharged the duties of a Judge, and 
resigned this situation in consequence of his 
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declining health, about two years ago—since 
when, he has been sinking to the tomb, under 
a general paralysis of both mind and body. 

In Knox county, Ten. Col. Jonn Sawyer, 
aged 86. This venerable man pitched his tent 
with his little family on the 12th of November, 
1786, at the place on which he lived and died, 
and where his remains now lie interred. He 
was an active and efficient officer in the revolu- 
tionary war, and commanded a company at the 
memorable battle of King’s Mountain ; an ac- 
tive and able soldier in the Indian skirmishes, 
in the first settlement of the country at the close 
of the war. In early life he served as a mem- 
ber of the Legislature of Tennessee ; tor many 
years was a Justice of the Peace, and it is not 
doing the deceased more than justice to say, 
that it is believed no man in the state of Ten- 
nessee ever did more good within the range of 
his official labors. For thirty-five or forty years 
he was an exemplary Christian and member of 
the Presbyterian church. 

At his residence in Unionville, Geagua county 
Ohio, on the 8th ult. the Hon. Samuet WHEEL- 
ER, in the 39th year of his age. Mr. Wheeler 
was born at Harpersfield, Delaware county, and 
state of New-York, and removed to Ohio with 
his parents, in the year 1800. After completing 
his literary education, he studied the profession 
of the law, and soon distinguished himself at 
the bar, as a sound discriminating lawyer, and 
an able and powerful advocate. Endowed by 
nature with a vigorous intellect, and a heart of 
uncompromising integrity, he sought and pur- 
sued his profession as a science, until he reach- 
ed that honorable distinction in the administra- 
tion of justice, which is awarded only to emi- 
nent talents and moral worth. For many suc- 
cessive years he was a member of the Ohio 
General Assembly, and the two last years, was 
Speaker of the Senate. To his talents and in- 
fluence in that body, the state is much indebted 
forthe successful prosecution of her canals, and 
for that judicious legislation which first raised, 
and has continued to preserve her credit, among 
the capitalists of the nation. 

In New-Orleans, the venerable Josern Ber 
TOULIN, in the 80th year of his age. Mr. B. 
was a native of France, but for many years has 
been a resident of the United States, having, at 
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an early age, embarked for this country with 
the French army, and continued in that service 
till the final recognition of American Inde- 
pendence. 

In St. Louis, Missouri, in October, Mr Srr- 
PHEN Hemrsteap. He was born May 6, 1754, 
at New-London, Connecticut, of ancestors who 
emigrated from England previous to the revolu- 
tion of 1688. Atthe breaking out of the Amer- 
ican revolution, he joined the patriot cause 
with the greatest ardor, and was with the first 
troops which rendezvoused at Boston, after the 
battle at Lexington. He was under arms at 
New-York, when the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence was read to the troops. In the same 
year, he was one of the Forlorn Hope in the fire- 
ships that attacked the British frigates in the 
North river. He was in the retreat from Long- 
Island, had a share in the action on Herlem 
Heights, and was there wounded by a grape 
shot. It was in that campaign that he was se- 
lected by the brave and unfortunate Capt. Hale 
to accompany him as far as a companion coul¢ 
go in the adventurous attempt to examine the 
British camp on Long-Island, at the request of 
Washington. He went with him to Norwalk, 
fifty miles from New-York, received the depos- 
ite of his regimentals, and instructions when 
and where to look for him, if he escaped the 
perils of his dangerous undertaking. He did 
notescape ; but was discovered and hung, dying 
as heroically as Andre did ; but without the cir 
cumstances which gave eclat to the British spy. 
After waiting the appointed time, Mr. Hemp 
stead returned to the army, and closed his mili- 
tary career, and had well nigh closed his life 
at the murderous capture of Fort Trumbull, 
Here he was bayoneted in the fort, receiving 
many wounds, was put into a cart with the 
dead, and pushed down the hill to run into the 
river, as the easiest way of burial. A stump 
stopped the cart, and saved him from a watery 
grave. In 1811 heemigrated to Missouri, at the 
instance of his son, the late Edward Hemp- 
stead, Esq., then an eminent lawyer in Mis- 
souri, and the first delegate from the Territory 
in Congress. He lived twenty years in Missouri 
—his first object on earth being that of building 
up the Presbyterian Church, of which he was 
forty-six years a member, 
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